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FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 


Tue costumes presented in our plate this month are 
of unusual beauty, and comprise varieties sufficient 
to satisfy the most fastidious. Fig. 1. represents a 
Waxkine Dress, worn with a shawl, splendidly 
fringed. Close-faced bonnet trimmed plain. Fig. 2, 
is an Orgra Dress: the waist pointed. Over this 
is worn a short mantle, elegantly trimmed with far. 
Head-dress of lace, ornamented with roses. Fig. 3. is 
a Watxine Dress, half cloak, half pelisse, worn over 
a rich green silk, and lined with crimson. It is fringed 
all round, and adorned with tassels. Bonnet close to 
the face, and decked with marabouts. 

Watxine Dresses.—These are generally destitute 
of trimming, owing to their being concealed by the man- 
telet, camail or cloak. Corsage high and plain: sleeves 
and skirt to match. Velvet dresses much worn, 
both for morning and evening toilette, Whd are made 
perfectly plain. The other materials in vogue are satins 
of different colors, China silks, Indian damasks; levan- 
tines and pekins. We notice a costume made up of a 
dress of black satin, perfectly plain, and sitting close to 
the figure: over this is worn a surtout of French grey 
cachemire, fitting to the figure, and attached around the 
waist with cords and tassels; long hanging Persian 
sleeve; the cloak and sleeve lined throughout with blue 
gros de Naples, and bordered with round soutache em- 
broidery : capote of rich amber gros de Indes, the inte- 
rior of the brim lined with white, and ornamented with 
three small puffs of ribbon, interspersed with small green 
sprigs; the crown decorated with knots of amber velvet 
ribbon, and a fancy feather forming a half wreath on the 
front of the crown: muff of sabl2, lined with cherry 
color. Another costume is composed of a dress of blue 
Pekin silk, the skirt full and long, ornamented down the 
front with a soutache embroidery, having a row of large 
buttons decorating the centre; the sleeves ornamented to 
match: manteau of rich chocolate satin, opening on each 
side as well as the front, attachéd as far as the arm-hole 
with a broad rouleau or silk cord, finished with a neud 
and tassels of the same; small round collar; the whole 
Vox. Ill.—5 
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of the mantle surrounded with a broad bias of velvet, 
headed with a vandyke of narrow silk braid, the lining 

white taffetas: capote of white velours épinglé, lined 
with pale pink, the left side trimmed with puffings of 
white velours épinglé ribbon, surmounting a small 
bouquet of roses, the puffings of ribbon reaching from 
the roses to the nud behind. 

Batt Dressts are now much sought after. We | 
have seen one made of white crépe, trimmed with an 
embroidery of ponceau silk and Grecian gold, the dress 
forming three tunics. Another of three jupes, each 
embroidered in gold lama; pointed waist; tight low 
body and short sleeves, surrounded with & double square 
cape, embroidered to match ; coiffure of rich blue velvet, 
decorated with pearls and a double plume of white ostrich 
feathers, the under plume falling very low on the left 
side: this head-dress is worn very much on one side: 
hair in ringlets. We have noticed also an Evening 
Dress of a delicate lilac peach-colored satin, .the yupe 
very full, and doubly gauged round the waist; the 
bottom of the jupe trimmed with two deep pieces of 
velvet, of a shade darker than the satin, each piece 
being on the dias, and divided with a deep flouncing 
of white lace; the corsage low, and fitting tight to the 
figure; waist d pointe, the top of the corsage orna- 
mented with a double fall of lace; short tight eves 
trimmed to match. Another Evening Dress is 
pink satin, trimmed handsomely round thie jj Pes itt 
broad flouncing of sable, headed by one ratherinazrowel 
which continues up each side of the front, matrowing 
toward the point of the waist; corsage and short sleeves, 
fitting tight to the figure, and ornamented with sable 
trimmings; waist d pointe. The hair arranged in bows 
behind, and caught with gold cord and tassels, Scarf 
of striped lama muslin. 

Bonnets for promenade are of middling size, deco- 
rated with feathers shaded, the same color as the ribbon. 
Half dress bonnets are of velours rgyal, blue sapphire, 
gris Mineral, vert de gris, straw or citron color, and 
ornamented with marabouts: the interior trimmed with 
velvet ribbons of a light and lively color. In form, 
bonnets have undergone a slight change at the ears, 
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being cut in a kind of point, and curved very much at 
the side of the ears toward the back of the bonnet A 
wadded capote is much worn in Paris, the quilting made 
to represent a raised wreath in a gymp pattern: the 
material is satin, either white or pink, and feathers 
marabouts or plumes de cog. Plumes are now gene- 
rally worn drooping. 

Caps.—The Charlotte Corday, which we have here- 
tofore described, is still much worn: also the Dubarry 
cap, of tulle trimmed with D’Alencon point lace: also 
the Neathilde, a coquettish affair, without a crown, and 
decorated with lace and Y tn In Paris a Grecian cap 
is much worn, made in a Tight style of open foundation, 
composed entirely of pearls and of gold, intermixed with 
small rouleaus of cachemire gauze or velvet, and sur- 
rounded with magnificent gold and pearl ornaments, 
falling upon the shoulders, and finished with tassels of 
an immense size, giving the entire head-dress a most 
oriental appearance, when the tassels are mixed with 
ponceau, dark blue or green. We can easily conceive 
how becoming the contrast must be with the color of the 
fair shoulders upon which they recline. 

Manties anp Camaits remain much the same, 
though new patterns are appearing daily. We have 


given already two specimens of out of door dresses. 
We add a mantelet of violet satin, rounded at the back 
and trimmed with a filling of the same: this mantelet 
is gathered in the front, at the waist, and on the shoul- 


ders; the whole faced with velvet and attached in front 
with a net-work of silk cord. 

Guoves are trimmed as much as dresses. 

Frowenrs in coiffures are quite the rage. 

Coiiaks are worn very small. 


THE WYOMING VALLEY. 
BY MRS. CATHARINE ALLAN. 


» On! bright is thy beauty, fair vale of the west— 
Like a lily the white village sleeps on thy breast, 
And the stream winds along in its sinuous sheen, 
As a silvery thread through a carpet of green. 


Far off the blue mountains uprise in the air, 
A haze on their sides as if incense was there, 

_ And their summits-red-blazing as altar tops glow,— 
While cloud-shadows flit o’er the meadows below. 


How sheer is the precipice, dizzy the height, 

And hark to the pine trees that moan out of sight! 
Or see, far below, where the crags splinter out, 
The foam of the cataract blowing about! 


With thee, oh! Wyoming, my childhood was spent ; 
With thy image my dearest emotions are blent ; 

And I watch o’er thy mem’ry enshrined in my breast 
As the dove watches over the young in her nest. 
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THE EMBROIDERED SLIPPERS. 
BY MRS. C. H. FORD. 


“ How shrilly the storm whistles around the corners 
of the streets, or howls down the chimney: and hark 
to the sleet pattering furiously against the casement! 
Oh! the poor—what sufferings must be theirs on such 
a night as this.” 

The speaker was one in whom such language would 
have seemed to common ears strange. He was attired 
with great nicety, almost amounting to foppishness, and 
his broad forehead and handsome face betrayed none of 
the furrows of care. Rich, courted, and as yet astranger 
to sorrow, Charles Harcourt had still a heart open to the 
miseries of his less favored fellow beings, and now, as he 
sat before the cheery fire in that luxurious parlor, his 
thoughts turned involuntarily to the houseless outcasts 
who might be wandering the streets. His words were 
partly in soliloquy, and partly addressed to a lady who 
sat opposite him on the sofa, her delicate foot buried in 
the soft velvet Turkey carpet, and her jewelled hand 
resting ostentatiously on the arm of the seat beside her. 
She was dressed fashionably, and with exquisite taste. 
Her face was lovely, surpassingly lovely, with regular 
features, and eyes, eyebrows, and forehead of unrivalled 
beauty. A small chain of gold crossed her brow, fast- 
ened in front by a diamond of great price, which blazed 
and flickered like a star. It was evident, from the look 
with which Harcourt turned toward her, that his heart 
had been a if not overcome by her beauty. She 
returned his fond look and replied, 

“Yes! poor wretches—I fear enough has not been 
done for them this winter. You don’t know, Mr. Har- 
court, how my heart has bled, during the explorations I 
have lately been making among the lanes and alleys of 
the suburbs. Such scenes of destitution and sickness. 
Oh! I shudder even to recur to them,” and she covered her 
eyes with her hands, as if to shut out some disagreeable 
object. Harcourt’s fine eyes expressed deeper admira- 
tion at: this evidence of her sympathy ; and had they 
been alone perhaps higefeelings would have hurried him 
into the declaration he hud been long meditating. But 
there was a third person in the room, whom we have 
hitherto forgotten, though to be thus postponed to her 
cousin was the usual fate of Edith Melville. And yet, 
when one came to look at her, the causes of this neglect 
seemed doubtful. True, she was not as splendidly beau- 
tiful as Clara, but her soft, dove-like eyes shone with 


| an expression which seemed more angelic than earthly ; 


and her whole countenance impressed the beholder with 
feelings of purity and awe. She was sitting at a table, 
a little apart, busily plying her needle; and seemed to 
take no part in the conversation, though when her 
cousin answered Harcourt, she started and looked up, 











first at her and then at him, and catching the expression 
on his face, she turned deadly pale. Bending over her 
work to hide her feelings, she remained silent and almost 
unconscious of what was going on, until Harcourt rose 
to take his leave. 

“ You have been quite still to-night, Edith,” he said, 
“but I attribute it all to that beautiful pair of slippers 
you are working. I never knew before you loved 
embroidery.” 

Edith blushed, and without raising her eyes, replied 
quietly, 

’ « They are not for myself.” 

Harcourt colored, and it was evident from his manner 
hat what he heard was, from some cause, disagreeable 
to him. He looked enquiringly at Clara, and then 
answered. 

“ Whoever the person is, Miss Edith, he has great 
reason to be proud, and would be even more so if he 
knew how devoted you have been to your work,” and 
without waiting for a reply, he bowed to both ladies and 
left the room, without noticing the flash of triumph in 
Clara’s eyes. The instant the door closed on him Edith 
sprung from her seat, and left the parlor by the opposite 
entrance, while Clara flung herself again on the sofa, 
and following her cousin with her looks, burst, when 
she had departed, into a clear, ringing exulting laugh. 
Edith, the instant she left the parlor, burst into tears, 
and hurrying up stairs locked herself in her room. Then 
flinging herself passionately on her bed, she wept as if 
her heart would break. 

“Oh! cruel, cruel,” she sobbed, “to tell me I am 
working the slippers for another, when only he is in my 
heart. He little knows that I am embroidering them to 
raise a few dollars to assist nurse in her poverty. And 
Clara! heartless Clara! to talk about her sympathy for 
the destitute when she will do nothing for our almost 
second mother, who is now sick and in poverty. Could 
Charles only know the truth!” and she wept afresh. 

Edith, unlike her cousin, was not an heiress, for the 
little pittance left by her deceased parent barely sufficed 
for her most necessary wants; and had not her uncle 
offered her a home, her scanty annuity would have been 
insufficient for these. Thus, though her heart was 

“open as 7 ae she had no means of relieving 
the n unless by the manufacture and sale 
of such articles as the embroidered slippers, on which 
she had been working that ev These were in- 
tended, as her words implied, to e the wants of a 


sick, and perhaps dying old servant, who had formerly 
been a nurse in her father’s family, and who was now 
in the lowest depth of poverty. 

Our readers have already suspected the state of Edith’s 
heart. Her love for Harcourt had grown up insensibly 
to herself. He had long been in the habit of visiting 
at her mncle’s, and for awhile his attentions had bee 
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equally divided between Clara and her cousin. And 
his warm heart, high intellect and extensive acquire- 
ments rendered him just the person to win the heart of 
such a girl as Edith. She would sit whole evenings 
listening to his eloquent conversation, never speaking 
unless spoken to, but busily plying her needle. Nor 
did she become aware of the nature of her feelings for 
Harcourt until the increased particularity of his atten- 
tions to Clara, awakened her to the fact that she loved 
him.. Then she strove ‘against her passion; but alas‘ 
it had become so interwoven with her gentle heart that 
only death could remove it. 

Clara had long desired to become the wife of Charles 
Harcourt, for his standing in society was high, and his 
fortune almost that of a millionaire. She had early seen 
that he wavered between her cousin and herself, and all 
her arts had been exerted to win the prize, She, there- 
fore, assumed feelings she did not entertain, as in the 
conversation we have just recorded; and, at length, by 
such duplicity, united to her extraordinary and striking 
beauty, she succeeded so far as to regard her ultimate 
triumph certain. The consciousness of this caused the 
exulting laugh with which she saw Edith depart from 
the parlor. 


lhe next day Charles Harcourt called, and invited ; 


the @fusins to go with him to a beneficial concert that 
evening. Edith would have declined, but had no suffi- 
cient plea, ‘besides, her urcle, who was present, insisted 


on it. After the concert there was an address for the 
poor, to be followed by a collection. The speaker was 
one of the most eloquent men in the city, and on this 
occasion he surpassed himself. ‘The enthusiasm he 
awoke was perceptible when the plates were passed 
through the assembly. Many who had left their purses 
at home, took off their rings and threw them down for 
alms. Among these persons was Clara, who drew a 
valuable diamond from her finger, and thus gave it 
away. Harcourt saw the action and mentally resolved 
to wait on the committee in the morning and redeem 
the ring, and with this determination glanced at Edith 
to see what would be her offering. Ignorant of her 
pecuniary situation he saw with disgust that she merely 
bowed and suffered the plate to pass on, though a deep 
blush mantled her cheek. 

“How mean!”. was the inward ejaculation of Har- 
cout, “well have I chosen between the two. But, 
selfish as she is, she has yet the feeling of shame.” 
Edith caught his look and understood it; and when she 
returned home she spe Weght in tears. 

' The next morning Edith entered the parlor with a 
note in her hand. ' 

“It is from nurse,” she said, “she has got the poor 
woman who waits on her to write it. She is failing fast, 
and wishes, dear Clara, to see you; for, she says, she has 
not forgotten when we both were in her arms together.” 











“TI cannot go,” said Clara peevishly, “the carriage is 
in use this morning, and the snow is a foot deep on the 
ground. I wouldn’t walk out in the suburbs, to the 
dirty den where she lives, for any thing. Besides, how 
unreasonable she is! Did I not send her five dollars 
when she was first taken sick ?” 

“But that was a month ago.” 

“ And what if it was?” said Clara sharply, “one isn’t 
made of money.” 

“But for our old nurse.” 

“For our old nurse,’ said she, mimicking Edith, 
“why I can’t see what peculiar claims she has on one. 
I shan’t go to see her, that’s certain; and as for giving 
her any more money, I can’t afford it. I gave away a 
ring last night worth a hundred dollars, and shan’t give 
a cent again for years. The county takes care of the 
poor, and we all pay taxes for them. Let aunt Betty 
go to the poor-house.” 

Edith sighed, but said nothing. She took up, from 
the table, the embroidered slippers, and, wrapping them 
in paper, was about to leave the room. But, with her 
hand_on the door, she turned and said hesitatingly, 

“Aunt Betty doesn’t ask you, dear Clara, for money 
—she only asks to see you; it would be such a comfort 
~ to her, she says, before she dies.” 

Clara turned around, for she was looking at the fire, 
and with an angry tone answered, 

“Do shut the door—the chill air of the entry makes 


me gshiver. If you are fool enough to go out on such a 
bitter day as this, go—but assuredly I shan’t go with 
you.” 

With a sad heart Edith departed, and arraying herself 


warmly, and in a partial disguise, left the house. She 
first went to the rooms of a society which purchased 
fancy articles from indigent females, and resold them 
to those wealthy persons who preferred patronizing a 
benevolent institution to buying elsewhere. This society 
was the one whose concert she and Clara had attended 
the night before, and when she entered the sale room, 
Harcourt was, by chance, in an inner apartment, where 
he had been shewn while the ring which he came to 
buy had been sent out to be valued by a jeweller. He 
was listlessly reading a newspaper, when his attention 
was arrested by a voice in the outer shop. 

«Can you buy these slippers?” said the voice'to the 
shopwoman. A pause ensued asiif the womangwas 
examining them, and then came the feply. 

“ Why, Miss, they are not finished.” . 

“I know that, I knowithat,” quickly said the other, in 
emotion, “but I am in want of the money for purposes 
of charity. The comfort, perhaps the life of an aged 
person, is at stake. If you will advance me the money 
now, I will finish the slippers.” 

“This is a strange request,” said the matron, “but, 
as you seem honest, and wish the money for charity, I 
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will accede to your terms if you give me your name and 
residence ” 

There was a pause, as if a struggle was going on in 
the other’s breast: then she asked for a piece of paper to 
write her address. 

“ Miss Edith Melville,” said the matron, in some sur- 
prise, “I have often heard of her, though I do not know 
her personally. Surely, Miss, there is some mistake 
here. That lady is, if I mistake not, the niece of Mr. 
Townley.” 

But Harcourt had risen from his seat, for now recog- 
nizing the voice of Edith, he was about to enter the 
shop. He checked himself, however; but the matron, 
hearing him rise, fortunately left the shop to see if he 
wished her. In a few hurried words he told her to buy 
the slippers, placing his purse in her hand. He then 
waited until Edith had left the shop, when he followed 
her at a safe distance, until she entered a narrow lane, 
and passed into a dirty, ricketty house. He could not 
resist going in after her, and cautiously opening the 
door, saw her approach the bedside of an invalid old 
woman. 

“God bless you, dear Miss Edith,” she fondly said, 
“your visits are the only comfort I now have. But 
where is Miss Clara? won’t she come once to see her 
old nurse?—I thought I heard a second step on the 
stairs.” 

“No, it was only the echo of mine. Clara can’t 
come to-day, but I have brought you my little purse to 
buy a few comforts for you. You know it is a scanty 
one, but all I have you are welcome to.” 

“T know it, I know it. God bless you, for an angel 
as you are. And so Clara is not well, else surely she 
would have come to see me, after my dying request.” 

Edith avoided an answer, which Harcourt noticed, 
though the invalid did not. He had seen enough, and 
gently withdrawing from the door, was soon in the 
street. 

“How have I misjudged this angel! And Clara, oh! 
how I loathe her hypocrisy. I cannot believe she is 
sick, but I will go at once and see.” 

Harcourt found Clara at home, and “to an enquiry 
about her health, she declared she had been better 
in her life. Convinced of her du departed, 
grateful for his escapeyand resolving to his hand — 
and fortune to Edith, if she would accept them. What 
her answer was ou lers, who know her feelings, can 
imagine. fo 

«“ How I wronged you, déarest,” said Harcourt to his 
young bride, a day or two after their marriage, “at that 
concert, when you gave nothing, while Clara threw in 
her ring. I little thought what sacrifices you were 
making at that very moment.” 

“Poor Clara!” said Edith, looking fondly up to her 
husband. 
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DESCRIPTIVE POETRY. 


We have more than once in our pages propounded 
the question “what is poetry ?” and have satisfied our- 
selves at least, if not our readers, with the answer. Our 
attention has been recalled to the subject by a very 
elegant volume of the poems of Mr. Street; and, as 
these poems are chiefly of a descriptive character, we 
shall seize the opportunity to discuss, in connexion with 
them, the two great classes into which poetry divides 
itself, and to point out the difference between the mere 
copyist of nature, who appeals only to our admiration, 
and the truer, because more ideal poet, who elevates the 
mind with images superne, warms the heart with noble 
sentiments, and, like the prophet of old, makes us forget 
himself in the glorious truths he utters. And first for 
the poems. 

The longest poem in this volume is a story of Indian 
warfare engrafted on a series of exquisite descriptions of 
natural scenery. The tale is of the simplest kind. After 
a panygeric upon America, the author introduces two 
lovers walking together on an August afternoon. They 
meet a stranger and proceed to the village, then a fron- 
tier settlement guarded by a block house. By a single 


leap we are now carried to the dead of winter, and a 
fine picture of a snow-storm and of our winter scenery 
We are then introduced to the revelry of a 


ensues. 
guard-room, whose soldiers are celebrating the bridal of 
the lovers. Suddenly an attack is made on the party 
by a band of hostile Indians, who have, when the feasters 
were rejoicing in fancied security, found a way into the 
fort. A combat ensues, the village is fired, and scenes 
of personal as well as general strife are recorded. The 
retreat and rejoicings of the victorious savages, and the 
pursuit by the colonists follow. The poem concludes with 
an elegant description of the graves of the lovers, who, 
we should have mentioned, fall in the attack. This 
tale reminds us of Brougham’s description of the states- 


manship of Sheridan. It is neither a bad story, nor a’ 


good story, nor an indifferent story—the fact is, it is no 
story at all. Of this, however, the author is aware, and 
has modestly admitted, in the preface, that his “slight 
thread of narrative” “does not aim at the continuous 
interest_of a tale.” The incidents are thrown in merely 
to co the descriptions together, and fill the same 
position in the poem, as the thread does in a string of 
beads. We shall dismiss the incidents and characters 
without further remark. 

Many of the descriptions, however, are eminently 
beautiful. The author has a keen eye for the charac- 
teristics of visible nature, and paints with elaborate 
nicety. The most ordinary person will perceive, in the 
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following picture, the minute skill of a finished artist, as 
well as the close observation of the man of genius. 


“ An August day—a dreamy haze 
Films air, and mingles with the skies, 
Sweetly the rich dark sunshine plays, 
Bronzing each object where it lies, 
*Till stream and tree and rocky pyre 
Seem lit with streaks of dusky fire. 
Outlines are melted in the gauze 
That Nature veils ; the fitful breeze. 
From the thick pine low murmuring, draws ; 
And that light Comus of the trees 
The aspen, as the balmy rover 
Creeps by, with mirth is quivering over ; 
The bee is slumbering in the thistle, 
And, now and then, a broken whistle 
A tread—a hum—a tap—is heard 
Through the dry leaves, in grass and tree, 
As insect, animal and bird 
Rouse, briefly from their lethargy: 
Then, e’en these pleasant sounds would cease, 
And a dead stillness all things lock, 
The aspen seems like sculptured rock, 
And not a tassel thread be shaken 
The parent-pine’s deep trance to woken, | 
And Nature settles prone in drowsy peace.” 


And again, when he describes a streata winding 
through the woods. . 


“There the thick alder-branches weave 
A verdant net beside, across, 
So dense and dark as scarce to leave 
Glimpse of the water’s sliding gloss. 
Along, are scattered willow-groups, 
Their yellow sprays the surface tipping ; 
And, roots half loose, half clinging, stoops, 
The elm, its slant boughs deeply dipping, 
Making the stream with bubbles wroth 
That, wheeling into coverts deep, 
Mingle to clumps of snowy froth, 
Whence, flakes Seenched, = melting, creep ; 
The forest, in tall column’d ranks, 
Forming mass’d backgrounds to the banks.” 


Equal in graphic force of language is the picture of 


twilight drawing on. @ 
“With wide expanded feet, like wings, 
The flying squirrel shoots his way ; 
And, grating on its tiny strings, 
The cricket shrills its evening lay ; 
The cowbell tolls its curfew near, 
Tinkling, like silver, sweet and clear, 
The other air-boats, moor’d in nest, 
Mutter and chirp themselves to rest.” 


His descriptions of winter scenery are no less forcible. 
Witness the following :— 


“‘ Now clothed in one wide sheet of snow, 
Showing a pale and ghastly scene, 
Save where pines lift their spires of green, 
And surly hemlocks, pointing high, 
Braid network masses on the sky.” 


“The stooping sun has found a shroud 
Within a thick gray rising cloud: 
A damp and chilling wind is fluttering 
Through the slight softening air, and muttering 
In low sounds, down a wild ravine 
Whose sides jut out in rocky ledges; 
On either hand, huge pine trees lean, 
tip ie snake-like roots, the edges, 
Shaping a bristling bower o’erhead, 
Scarce pervious to the winter snow, 
Where frozen moss, and pine-fringe, spread 
Carpets, of brown and green, below : 


rs 
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“The hounds are crouching by the blaze, 
Slow winking in their dozing gaze, 
Nearing the drops of sap exude 

In shrill hiss, from the steaming wood.” 

These quotations will give our readers a better idea 
of the elaborate touches by which Mr. Street brings out 
his pictures, than any thing we could say. Now and 
then a single word flashes a whole scene upon us, but 
more usually a succession of minute strokes produces 
the effect. We do not think, however, that the author 
has shewn his judgment in the measure chosen for this 
poem. We confess our predilection for the blank verse 
in which the masters of our tongue have ever clothed 
their thoughts. And we think we can convince even 
Mr. Street of his error by referring to the two poems, 
“The Forsaken Road,” and “The Old Bridge,” both 
in this volume, where the required effect is produced in 
half the number of lines that would be allotted to the 
sane purpose in the octo-syllabic measure. If any 
thing more is wanting to ensure his conversion, let us 
call his attention to his description of a snow-storm, and 
compare it with the blank verse of ‘Thomson and Cow- 
per, on the same event. The following is from the 
poem of Mr. Street :— 

“the dull thick cloud has spread 
Its dusky blotting haze o’erhead, 
Close narrowing the horizon’s bound ; 

While a few saow-flakes, swerving, sail, 
Like blossoms, that the breath of May 
Shakes from the white garb’d cherry-spray, 

Then, thickening to a light, loose veil 

Woven of spangles, fluttering round: 
Wilder the flakes chaotic teem 

Until the gauzy atoms stream 

In slant lines downward steadily 

On mountain, valley, roof and tree, 


Save when the wind, now rising fast 
To the full fury of a blast, 


ir Fitfully sweeps the gray streak’d haze 


Into a dim and whirling maze. 

The village dwellings scarcely show 
Their outlines in the mist of snow: 
Round the church belfry, whirls and floats 
A quivering swarm of silvery motes, 

And a white net-like curtain falls 

Across the fort's large looming walls. 

No colors tell the daylight’s pass, 

But darkness thickens to a mass, 
Through the black gloom, hurl’d clouds of snow 
Spinning aloft and dashing low, 

Shoot in an instant flash of white, 
Athwart the gazer’s dizzy sight.” 


Apart from the excessive and often criminal elabora- 
tion here perceptible, which destroys the clearness of 
the passage by the multitude of objects presented to the 
eye, we can see how the poet is trammelled by the fet- 
ters of rhyme, forcing him to dilute into two verses what 
ought to be confined to one. Place, in contrast to the 
quotation, the blank verse of Thomson and Cowper, 
and the superior strength of the latter will at once be 
evident. We quote now from the Seasons. 


“The keener tempests rise; and fuming dun 
From all the livid east, or piercing north, 
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Thick clouds ascend ; in whose capacious womb 

A vapory deluge lies, to snow congeal’d, 

Heavy they roll their fleecy world along ; 

And the sky saddens with the gather’d storm. 
Through the hush'd air the whitening shower descends, 
At first thin wavering ; till at last the flakes 

Fall broad, and wide, and fast, dimming the day, 
With a continual flow. The cherished fields 

Put on their winter-robe of forest white. 

*T is brightness all; save where the new snow melis 
Along the mazy current. Low the woods 

Bow their hoar head; and ere the languid sun 

Faint from the west emits his evening ra 

Earth’s universal face, deep hid, and chill, 

Is one wild dazzling waste, that buries wide 

The works of man. Drooping, the laborer ox 
Stands covered o’er with snow ; 








And how, by a few dashing strokes, Cowper brings 
out the scene, 


‘Fast falls a fleecy shower: the downy flakes 
Descending, and with never ceasing lapse, 
Softly alighting upon all below, 

Assimilate al] objects.” 


But we will not argue so plain acase. Mr. Street 
himself has given testimony, as we have before said, to 
the superior efficacy of blank verse by numerous poems 
of that description. The finest one in the volume is 
“The Forsaken Road,” which we quote. It is distin- 
guished chiefly for the accurate observation of the 
author, and for the graphic, though minute skill of his 
descriptions. The verse is sometimes rugged, and in- 
deed none of our poet’s measures are remarkable for 
melody. 


THE FORSAKEN ROAD. 


In the deep shadows of the wilderness, 

Arbor’d by branches a forsaken toad 

Winds on in two faint wheel-marks: striping now 
The soft black mould, now hidden by the leaves 
Dropp’d at the breath of Autumn, seaming here , 
The holiow wet with oozing springs, and there » 
Traced lightly on the firm and level glade. 

Now it is lost within a sward of grass 

Spread pleasantly, with scatter'd groups of trees, 

A place to lie in, when the summer sun 

Throws broken gold; thence winds it through the shade, 

With time-stain’d blazes on the thronging trunks 

Sliced either hand. Within the densest spot, 

A pine has stretch’d its giant barricade, 

Bulging with knots and fork’d with splinter’d twigs, 

The shroud-like moss o’ermantling; as it lies 

So motionless, so powerless in decay, 

I start to think its shatter’d summit once 

Flaunted its daring challenge to the storm 

And told its fall in thunder. Still the wreck 

Hath pleasant uses; its high twining roots # 

Are echeve for the squirrel, and its frame 

Keeps bare a stripe of mossy nut-strew’d earth 

From the white drift that blocks the opposite side, 

So that the tenants of the base might steal 

In the brief glimpses of the winter sun 

To find the scatter’d treasures. 
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Onward still 
I trace the road ; tall saplings in the midst, 
Then tawny grain-crack'd fragments, crumbling fine 
As my foot sinks within them, then a mound 
Of the sweet low-stemm’d wintergreen, a bridge 
Of logs then lying crosswise o'er a stream, 
sms and tottering dank with age 
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A frail support; until the stone piled wall 
Cuts sharp across, and smiling farm-fields hide 
All traces of the pathway. 


As I tread 
The lonely road, now scaring with my steps 
The whizzing partridge, hushing with my form 
The thresher’s song, and baring with my knife 
The darken’d hack o’erlaid with bark and rings 
That years have circled, I give rein to thought, 
And images throng round me. First the deer 
Seeking the lick, leaves prints: the midnight wolf 
Scenting his prey, tramps o’er: the red man fierce, 
Treads in the faint but noted marks, lest moss 
And mould should show his trail. In after years 
His compass the surveyor stakes, and carves 
Rade letters on the trees that, gifted thus 
With language, tell the windings of the way. 
And then the emigrant’s huge wagon-tent 
Gleams white between the trunks, with household goods, 
Piled in and dangling round, and midst them group’d 
Childhood and matron age, the flock and herd 
Straggling behind, the patriarch and his sons 
Loitering before with axes, hewing wide 
The underbush, and bridging o’er the streams, 
And kindling in the dell, when frowns the night, 
Their bivouac for slumber. 


Then with toil 
The settler trudges o’er, his shoulders bent 
Beneath his burthen from the distant mill, 
To feed his famishing children. And as Time 
Smooths the rough clearing to the smiling field, 
The heavy wagon jolts across the roots 
To the far market, and the tardy wheel 
Therefrom bears loads of rustic -merchandize. 
And then as scatter’d walls of logs are merged 
Into thick village roofs, the forest road 
Is left, for the smooth spacious thoroughfare 
Linking the hamlet to the river-side. 
How like this lonely road, the track of life! 
Our infant steps are Fear’s. Dark Cruelty 
And fierce Revenge then tread upon their way ; 
Till later Reason’s compass points our course, 
Marking the path with prudence. Daring Hope 
The Pioneer, its bosom freighted deep 
With all our feelings, follows; hewing down 
The barriers with the edge of energy, 
Bridging o’er Fortune’s many adverse streams, 
And lighting sorrow’s frequent night with flame 
Of solace till the morrow. Trials come— 
Endurance hath succeeded Hope, and still 
We tread beneath the burthens of our care, 
For those we love are cherish’d. Then as home 
Brightens to comfort; in our daily path 
We reap reward of hardship; and as joys 
Cluster around us, the smooth easy path 
Of peaceful being ieads us to the grave; 
And the rough early road is shunn’d, for Time 
To shroud its varied surface from our thoughts ; 
With proud Ambition lying prone across, 
A dead and shatter'’d wreck ; yet sheltering close 
(Its fragments turn’d by dire experience 
To holier use than when it stood erect,) 
By stern remembrance of its miseries, 
Its wrestling warfare and its rending fall, 
Home feelings, and the gentle ties of love 
From perishing in the snow drift of the world. 


Of the other poems in the volume all have been pub- 
lished in a fugitive form, except “The Old Bridge,” 
“Moonlight,” and’ one entitled “Seek and ye shall 
find.” The poems in the Iambic measure are chiefly 
on sporting subjects; but we may remark in passing, 
that this verse, in the hands of Mr. Street, possesses 
unusual force. ‘Those of our readers, who have seen “ The 
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Grey Forest Eagle,” will assent to the justice of this 
remark. But we will now dismiss the volume, and 
having accorded Mr. Street our praise for his poems, 
proceed to enquire into the rank which he holds in the 
great empire of mind. 

Mr. Street is essentially a descriptive poet. In that 
term is embodied all his merits and defects. He paints 
visible nature with a fidelity that is wonderful, bringing 
up to the mind’s retina, by a succession of minute 
touches, the picture he’ wishes to present. The most 
ordinary mind recognizes in his verse familiar objects, 
and can appreciate the skill with which they are drawn. 
The tree that overhangs the stream, the mossy mill that 
whirrs in the glen, the old hunting trail in the forest, 
the bridge whereon in childhood we sat to angle, the 
church spire in the valley, the mist upon the mountain, 
the whirling river, the spinning snow, the hiss of the 
angry freshet, the desolate block house, the haunt of 
the wild deer, the trout pound and the bivouac, all 
these are pictured in his rhyme with an accuracy that 
bewitches us. But he never, or rarely rises into the 
ideal world. With the spirits that hold dominion in 
the higher walks of mind he has no communion. To 
him the loftier inspirations of the muse are wanting. 
He sees common objects in common lights; but he sees 
nothing more. Around his landscapes may shine the 
brightest of earthly sunsets, but it is never given him to 
behold the golden twilight of the eternal city. What 
Teniers was among painters he is among poets. What 
the Old Mortality is to the Apollo a descriptive poem is 
to an ideal one. , 

We make no claim here which cannot be substan- 
tiated. It is the testimony of all ages that the mere 
observer is of a lower grade of intellect than he who 
both observes and combines. And this is true in every 
department of the human mind. A thousand men, 
before Newton, had seen an apple fall, without thinking 
of the cause. Mariners had often heard of the strange 
canes and human bodies floated to the Azores, but only 
Columbus saw in them the evidence of land to the west. 
The battles of Napoleon were won by availing himself 
of incidents which other generals would have thought 
useless ; and Watt by a chain of splendid combinations 
gave to the world the steam engine. The sculptor who 
cut the Venus, and the artist who raised the Parthenon 
merely combined the forms of beauty which they had 
observed separate in nature. We question whether in 
the ideal world the same process is not going on. 
ate inclined to think that the results produced by the 
highest imaginative genius, and which flash across the 
mind as if from inspiration, come from a series of com- 
binations carried on with a velocity which deceives us 
as to ‘their origin. But this divine faculty is given 
only to the loftiest order of minds. Mere* talent sees 
objects in nature, and truthfully depicts them, but genius 
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conceives visions of supernal beauty, by combining the 
elements of beauty which exist around us. Teniers 
saw in the Flemish peasants only the country servant 
and the boor. But Raphael beheld other things beside 
those of earth. In his wild longings for immortal 
beauty, his imagination learned to glorify and exalt 
every thing on which he looked, until prophets, saints 
and apostles, seraphim and cherubim crowded on his 
mental retina, He had visions of angles with harps of 
gold, of martyrs who had passed to Paradise from fire 
and rack, of the immaculate Virgin herself, and of that 
one, holier than all, the infant Saviour. And ever on 

his ear, sleeping or waking, fell hymns of heavenly 
melody. All these, as if inspired from on high, he 
made immortal on his canvass. And here we arrive at 
another characteristic of the superiority of the ideal over 

the common mind. We may gaze on the smokers of 
Ostend forever, and never think but of the artist’s skill; 
but no man can look on the pictures of Raphael with- 
out feeling purer emotions gushing up within him. 
Visions of eternal beauty, strains of silent but celestial 
music, foreshadowings of the holy and the infinite 
break on us as we gaze: the mind expands; the bosom 
glows ; and we long to soar upward to a brighter world, 
_and hold communion with the beatified in heaven. 
- So in poetry, the great masters not only evince this 
power of combination, but the emotions of beauty they 
kindle in us purify and exalt the soul. The grand old 
fathers of English verse seem especially to do this. 
Amid the tedious allegories of Spenser walks heavenly 
Una with her milk-white lamb, like an angel sent on 
earth to win us to heaven by her smiles. There is 
scarcely a female character in Shakspeare whose con- 
templation does not make us better men. No one can 
read the epic of Milton without catching a spark 
of his celestial fire, and seeming to hear the songs of 
angels, and the chaunts of the redeemed. To come 
down to our own time: even in Byron there are 
glimpses of supernal beauty, breaking through his 
stormy verse like a summer sunset through a thunder 
cloud. We have no doubt that poetry is destined to 
perform a high part in the amelioration of our race. 
We never knew a man who could truly admire our ideal 
poets, who was not, so far forth, a better man; and who, 
if he fell at last, fell because there were other tendencies 
more powerful in his mind to draghimdown. And itis 

no answer to our position to ask us to shew the reforma- 
‘tion that poesy has worked. She moves on the hearts of 
men like the face of Jehovah on the waters at Creation. 
We have all felt her power when lending to her a 
willing ear. There is, in the Pilgrim’s Progress, a 
picture of a man raking among dust and ashes for dross, 
while an angel floats above his head, offering a golden 
crown: but he will not look up. So, the angel Poesy 
soars overhead, but few listen.to her words; yet those 
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who do, win immortal wealth, and catch glimpses of 
Paradise from her serene face. 

In mere descriptive poetry there is little of this divine 
power. But it must not be forgot that we speak now 
of merely descriptive poets. There are many who 
combine the qualities of both schools to which we have 
adverted, in their highest degree; and indeed the best 
ideal poets are usually the best descriptive ones. But 
the rule does not apply when the order is inverted. 
And that writer is a descriptive, in contradistinction to 
an ideal poet, whose fidelity to nature is his chief cha- 
racteristic, even though glimmerings of imagination may 
now and then break through his verse. In this order 
we class Mr. Street. 

But in so doing let us do him full justice. Though 
not of the highest order of genius, he claims precedence 
in the rank to which he belongs. He may not be a 
purely ideal poet, but he is the first of our descriptive 
ones. 





LOVE. 


BY ALEXANDER A. IRVINE. 


Lone I wandered in the night, 
To the pelting tempest bared, 
Hideous shapes upon my sight 
Through the ghastly darkness glared. 





Voices wailed within the gloom, 
Hollow echoes moaned around, 

And I heard the traveller’s deom 
In the unseen river’s sound. 


Not a star was on my way, 

Doubt and death my soul opprest, 
And I sat me down to pray 

While the rain froze on my breast. 


Lo! a vision in the air 
Fainter than dim altar spark, 
And a voice of sweetness rare 
Melted through the icy dark. 


With a halo round her head 
Then outshone a virgin tall, 

Rosy clouds beneath her tread 
Moved in circles musical, 


Down she stepped, and kneeling, bound 
Ointments on my bleeding feet, 

Wrapped me in her garments round, 
Cheering me with whispers sweet. 


Then she sat her down by me, 
Stayed my. head upon her breast, 

And with songs melodiously 
Soothed me weary into rest. 


Doubt and fear and pain were spent, 
Love thereafter was my stay, 

And rejoicing forth we went 

Hand in hand upon our way. 
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THE DROWNING SKAITER. 
BY J. BH. DAWA. 


Come let us go out into the woods! The bracing 
air of morning invites us to the walk, and the low, 
plaintive wind, sighing among the leafless branches, is 
in strange harmony with our feelings. Yesterday was 
one of those warm, close days which sometimes appear 
in the very heart of winter; but, as night set in, a storm 
of rain and hail began, clothing fields, woods, and forest 
in a glittering panoply of sleet. Before midnight the 
wind changed to the north-west—for we heard its shrill 
whistle ere our second sleep—and now the trees are 
sheeted with frozen ice, glittering, like the armor of a 
god, in the winter sunbeams; while from every branch, 
and beneath the eves of the barns and houses, myriads 
of icicles hang, diamond-like, quivering with the pris- 
matic colors of the rainbow. How magnificent the 
prospect! Never was the mantle of the Cesars jew- 
elled thus. And hark! here and there, along the sunny 
side of the woods, or in exposed places, these icy pen- 
dants break from their hold, tinkling on the frozen 
crust with a sharp, silvery sound, like the ringing of a 
fountain on marble in the moonlight. 

Here we are at the brow of the hill—wrap your furs 
closer around you—-and lo! the splendor of the scene 
beneath. The landscape far and near is covered with a 
mantle of snow whiter and purer than an angel's wing. 
Everywhere the fences and other landmarks have dis- 
appeared, leaving a vast monotony unbroken save by a 
farm-house here and there, with its white smoke curling 
lazily up into the sky, and the old household trees 
shivering as they stretch their protecting arms over it. 
The streams are no longer to be seen, though their 
courses can still be traced along the lowlands, by the 
blue lines that wind in and out among the hills. And 
the forests!—are they not brighter and more glorious 
than ever? each lordly tree sparkling with its coronet 
of gems, and a halo of refulgent light coruscating around 
its time-defying brow. A few light feathery clouds 
skirt the horizon; but the blue of the zenith is undim- 
med; and so quiet is every thing around that it seems 
as if we might hear a whistle for miles across the hills. 
Come, then, let us on! 

How the frozen surface of the crust crackles under 
our tread, with a sound like the snapping of dry twigs 
in a summer’s drought. Step brisker, for the air up 
here is sharp, and when we reach the wood we shall be 
protected in a measure from this cutting north-wester. 
See yonder hoary oak, on whose front the records of 
centuries have been written—does not the melancholy 
wail, with which he heavily sways his branches to and 
fro, seem like a lamentation for the past? Not a bit 
does the tall fir there care for the tempest which only 
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ruffles his feathery foliage. In that black and gloomy 
swamp stands a mighty cedar, such as grew on Lebanon 
of old, its dark, funereal plumes nodding high over its 
compeers, as the banner of death waves over the sculp- 
tured knights in a cathedral. And now the wind 
rises far off in the forest—at first like the low sighing 
of a flute, but gradually increasing until it breathes 
out with the deep voice of a minster organ, and swelling 
higher and higher as it approaches, bursts on the ear as 
if the angelic choir was sounding its hallelujahs from 
the skies. And now it is gone 
“through the dim woods dying 
With a moan.” 

But hark! a rabbit pattering across the snows, for an 
instant seen, and then shooting out of sight, a vision of 
a dream. See him peering from behind the root of 
yonder oak—how timidly he steals across the open 
space—and now he is peeping at us from the rotting 
trunk that lies along the walk. Ah! there he goes— 
you can hear him rustling through the dry wood—and 
no doubt ere this he is snugly ensconced in his quiet 
burrow, rehearsing to his dame the perils of his morning 
walk, and delighting himself with thoughts of the cozy 
dinner that awaits him by and bye. 

We are out on the glade, and here is a quiet country 
sleigh coming leisurely down the hill—why! you might 
almost believe the driver to be asleep, so motionless he 
stands, muffled up to the chin in his great coat and 
kerchief over-all. Jog, jog go the two fat horses, and 
tinkle, tinkle goes the solitary bell—it makes one drowsy 
to listen to the sound. But this fellow, rushing like 
a whirlwind down the hill, is a lad of another mettle. 
Make way, for his blooded coursers are in a foam—and 
lo! with buffalo robe streaming in the wind, and scores 
of bells 1inging merrily on the sharp air, he has shot by 
—and now you can hear his clear hallo in the valley 
beyond. There, he mounts the opposite hill—how gal- 
lantly his four bays stretch up the ascent—and, for an 
instant cutting the horizon with his outline, he whirls 
over the brow, and has passed away as an arrow from 
the bow, or a wild pigeon on the wing. 

There must be a skaiting ground hereabouts, for the 
shouts of the revellers have been growing louder and 
merrier since we left the high road, and as soon as we 
get out of this second piece of woodland we’ll catch a 
sight of the sport—ah! here the curlers are, for the 
high bluff overlooks the lake, and if you'll hold fast by 
this sapling, you can gaze down on the players almost 
immediately under us. See them flitting to and fro, 
like swallows on the wing, now intermingling as in the 
mazes of a dance, and now separating and flying hither 
and thither with the suddenness of thought. Hark! the 
ball rattling along the ice—and now a dozen start in 
pursuit—they have it—no! a second blow has sent it 
crack!ing far away, and onward they skim after it with 
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the swiftness of the wind, their sharp heels ringing as 
they go, and the hollow ice moaning under the pressure 
of the flying crowd. Yonder—by our lady !—is a fairy 
sledge, and in it one of the loveliest of her sex, her 
cheeks ruddy with the breeze, and her dark eyes spark- 
ling from excitement, as she is whirled along by the 
skaiter who has harnessed himself—fit courser—to 
her chariot. Why, even here, we can catch the silvery 
laugh of the maiden in ecstacies at her ride. Away, 
away they go, and now he wheels suddenly and stops, 
the runners whirling around, and whirring gratingly on 
the ice as they turn. What merry shouting from the 
other maiden’s welcomes the fair one as she descends 
from her car to make room for another'—and now a 
second gallant has seized the sledge, and away fly the 
new couple, skimming the icy surface as a cut-water 


quiet cove, is a solitary skaiter—but how graceful his 
every movement. He has chosen this spot, away from 
the rest, because he likes not the noise and bustle of the 
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soon left behind, and ere an hour the white mansion 


of my schoolmate rose to sight a short league ahead, P 
Thinking of the glad surprise with which I should be ~~ 


welcomed, of the smoking viands which would greet 
me, and for which exercise had given me a keen appe- 
tite, but, most of all, of the stolen kisses I would snatch 
from my old playfellow, now grown into a blushing girl, 
I sped on, whistling merrily, until the woods, which 
here crowned either bank, echoed to my gladness. 
Suddenly I heard a sharp, splitting sound, like the 
cracking of glass, shooting along after me, and looking 


| downward, I saw with a start, a fissure in the ice fol- 


lowing my rapid footsteps—the velocity of my progress 
alone preserving me from sinking into the current 
below. I struck out, at the sight, with desperate 


| strength, hoping soon to pass the perilous point, but 
flies along the deep. Here, under the bluff, in this | 


crowd. Lo! graceful as the swan that soars in the still | 


night far up in the silent ether, he winds his airy evolu- 
tions, anon moving in slow and stately curves—anon 
poising, as it were, upon the wing—and anon proudly 
sailing onward in many a wavy line. Often, in the 
still moonlight have I sought some secluded nook like 
this, and, with my arms folded on my breast, slowly 
pursued my pastime, or watched the shadowy skaiters 
afar off gliding to and fro like spirits in the mystic 
twilight. Ah! few things were more fascinating to me 
when young than this delicious pastime, and for it I 
passed through the valley of the shadow of death, 
tasting of all the bitterness of the parting of the soul 
from the body, and becoming, as it were, THE DEAD 
ative. But you have never heard the tale, so, as we 
walk, I will tell it. 

It was on a clear, frosty morning in early winter, 
when I was about nineteen, that I laced on my skaites 
to try my favorite pastime for the first time that year. 
The ice had been making for several days, but had not 
yet attained much strength, so I proceeded for a while 
with caution; but finding the river safe, I gradually 
grew bolder; until finally I forgot altogether my original 
precautions. I had been idly manceuvring for an hour 
or more, when the thought struck me to visit an old 
schoolmate, whose father’s mansion was situated on the 
river about a dozen miles higher up. I will not deny 
that the vision of a dark-eyed sister, whose smile 
haunted my boyish memory with strange tenacity, 
was uppermost in my mind when the idea of the visit 
occurred to me, and accrdingly thinking little of the 
distance and nothing of the danger, I started. The 
morning was without a cloud, the scenery wild and 
beautiful, and the air just bracing enough for the 
rapidity with which I moved. Mile after mile was 





at every stroke that same splitting sound smote anew 
on my ear, piercing to my nerves as if they had been 
laid bare and pricked with a bodkin. Faster and faster 
I flew along, but more acute grew that sound, and now 
it was changed into a noise resembling that of rolling 
thunder at a distance. Lateral fissures soon began to 
shoot out from the main one, that by this time extended 
a furlong behind me, and the quick cracking of the ice, 
on every hand, forewarned me of increasing and immi- 
nent peril. I was fully conscious of my situation, 
though calm and collected, for—thank God!—such a 
thing as want of self-possession at times of hazard, I 
have never experienced. Hastily casting my eyes 
before and behind me, as well as along either bank of 
the river, I saw that no one was in sight, and then, 
with a loud crack, I felt the ice giving way beneath me, 
and I sank into the river. 

My sensations at that moment are indelibly impressed 
on my mind. My first consideration was that no one 
had seen me fall, and that I must depend solely on my 
own exertions to escape—my second thought was 
that the river grew unusually narrow at this point, and 
that consequently the tide running with increased velo- 
city, I would probably, if not certainly, be swept some 
distance, before rising to the surface. All the various 
hazards that surrounded me, and the most practicable 
means of avoiding them flashed at once on my mind, 
and before I ceased descending, I had carried on several 
consecutive trains of thought, which singly, in ordinary 
circumstances, would have occupied many minutes. As 
soon as I felt myself rising, I gave a spring to increase 
my speed, eager to reach the surface quickly, and avoid 
the danger which I most feared. All at once my head 
struck violently against something overhead, and putting 
my hands up, I became conscious that a thick plate of 
ice intervened between me and the upper air. . Oh! 
God I cannot even now recur to my situation then 
without shuddering. Shut hopelessly in this living 
grave, with all my faculties in full vigor, I was destined 
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to feel the slow approaches of death, until seconds 


at of a life-time. To add to the horror of this disso- 
lution would be the consciousness that only an inch or 
two of ice lay between me and life. Agonized with 
these thoughts I struck fiercely against the frozen roof 
overhead in vain attempts to break it. I might as well 
have directed my impotent blows against the armor of 
Achilles. To increase my despair I felt myself dragged 
by the tide along the under side of the ice, against which 
I rubbed again and again; while, through the transpa- 
rent roof I was mocked with the sight of the blue sky far 
overhead, and the shadows which the giant trees flung 
fitfully across the surface. Oh! what would-I have 
given to have had but one breath of the free air that 
stirred those branches, to have heard once more even 
the sullen creaking of the boughs, instead of the dull, 
roaring sound that now filled my ears. Once more I 
essayed to break the ice above me, but my strength 
was in vain, and now I felt myself again sinking. 
All this had not occupied more than a very few 
seconds. 

Think not that my calmness deserted me, though 
despair was fast gathering around my heart. It is’ 
strange how coolly I reviewed my situation. I recol- 
lected that drowning persons were said to sink and rise 
three times ere they died, and I thought, with some 
elation, that this was only my second descent. I specu- 
lated also on the question whether this number was not 
merely arbitrary—in other words, whether the frantic 
struggles of the person might not be the real cause of 
so speedy a death, and whether, if the self-collectedness 
of the party was preserved, so that he should inhale 
little or no water, the struggle might not be protracted 
to an infinite number of times. I resolved to test the 
experiment. But suddenly I remembered that I had 
breathed no air on my ascent, a fact of which the rapidly 
increasing oppression on my lungs warned me. This 
sensation soon came to be one of indescribable agony. 
It seemed to me as if a mountain of lead was heaved 
on my breast, while every muscle within was simulta- 
neously strained to cracking. The ringing sound in 
my ears became deafening, a dimness rose before my 
eyes, and I felt an almost irresistable propensity to gasp 
for breath, yet—will you believe me !~even then, ay ! 
in that fearful agony, I had the calmness to reflect that, 
by opening my mouth I would inhale water, and thus 
hasten my death. JI shut my tecth like a vice, but I 
felt the icy liquid shooting into my nostrils as if driven 
by a force pump. ‘The awful sensation of suffocation 
increased, a thousand wild, whizzing sounds were in 
my brain—and I knew that my senses were reeling and 
growing confused. I strove to rally them, and even then 
could not help speculating on my situation. Can this 
be death?—-I thought. My senses had now become 


é should seem as hours, and the torture of minutes appear 











dulled to outward objects, but a crowd of thoughts and 
memories rose up to my inward soul. ‘The home where 
I was born, and where I had spent my hitherto happy 
life—-the old mill whose whirring wheel I loved to sit 
and listen to through the long, summer afternoons—-the 
brothers and sisters with whom I played—the mother 
who cherished me in infancy, nurtured me in sickness, 
and smiled through her tears at my boyish triumphs 
at school—all these came up before my memory with 
startling vividness. T'o part from them—oh! that was 
the bitterness of death. But most of all I thought of 
my poor, poor mother, and of her agony when night 
should come without my return. How eagerly she 
would listen for every footstep, hopingdt might be mine 
—how often would she go to the door and look out into 
the darkness for her absent boy :—and as hour after 
hour should pass on, with what a sinking of the heart 
would she count the strokes of the clock, praying the 
Almighty with tears to restore her child, her fears for 
my safety deepening each moment, until at length she 
would know, by my continued absence, that I was 
indeed dead. And then how, on the morrow, the 
whole neighborhood would be raised in search of me, 


Mthough perhaps my®dy would never be found, nor any 


One know the manner of my death. This, this was the 
bitterest thought of all. I could have borne to die, to 
perish alone;but that my mother should never see her 
boy’s face, even in death, was too much for me. I 
groaned in utter agony. The cup of my despair was 
full. 

But, in a moment, the struggle-was past. God tem- 
pers the wind to the shorn lamb, and, when human 
nature can no longer endure the strain of the rack, he 
mercifully consigns us to insensibility. Gradually—I 
know not how—a dreamy ecstacy, such as falls upon 


us when, fatigued with incessant mental labor, we sink ; 


into a pleasant slumber over our books, stole over me, 
and I lost all sensation, save that of this delicious 
langour. I have experienced that feeling once since, 
during a severe fever, after all had given me over for 
lost. How long I continued in this condition I cannot 
tell—but when I recovered my sensations, after a long 
and painful inhulation, I found myself floating on the 
surface of the stream, amid fragments of broken ice. 
My first instinct—for thought I will not call it—was to 
strike out for my life. Shaking the water from my eyes 
I looked around and found that I had risen to the sur- 
face, at an air hole, about fifty yards from the spot 
where I had broken in. I could not, therefore, have 
been more than a very short space of time insensible, 
for scarcely two minutes had elapsed since my first 
immersion. And yet what an age to me! 
world of thoughts and feelings had passed through my 
mind in that short interval! 

I now addressed myself to my new situation. The 
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difficulty was to climb safely out of the air hole ; for the 
rapid whirl of the tide, acting with the force of a lever 
on the lower part of my body, sucked me in as into a 
mael-strom, and it was with incredible pains that I 
could prevent myself being again carried under. Turn- 
ing my head against the current, however, I struggled 
to the upper end of the air hole, and placing my arms 
on the ice, endeavored to scramble out; but the frail 
support gave way beneath my weight, and I fell into 
the stream amid new fragments of broken ice, and was 
swept down with the tide, almost stifled with water. 
Death seemed now inevitable. Had I been preserved 
thus far only to perish at last? The thought strung 
my sinews with»supernatural power, and, striking out, 
I struggled to regain my lost ground and prevent myself 
being again carried under the ice. At length, though 
weakened and panting, I reached the goal, only, how- 
ever, to be again precipitated into the tide. But my 
energies rose with disappointment. Five times was I 
thus cast back into the icy current—and five times did 
I return to the conflict, battling my way back inch by 
inch. When I reached the goal for the sixth time I 
was as weak as a child, and had to rest awhile, clinging 


was not without hope, however, for I noticed that the 
ice, naturally thinner on the edge of the air hole, grew 
thicker as I broke my way along, so that now it was 
fully two inches through perpendicularly. I proceeded 
cautiously. Raising my chest softly to a level with 
», the ice, I drew it carefully forward, scarcely daring to 
» breathe lest my support should again give way. How 
my heart thrilled when I lay at length flat on the frozen 
surface of the river! In a few minutes I had gained 
the shore, and falling on my knees I returned thanks to 
God for my preservation. But when this had been 

done, when the excitement of my spirits had subsided, 
" and when I had leisure fully to contemplate the peril I 
had escaped, a nervous sickness seized every joint in 
my frame, my knees sank beneath me, my brain grew 
dizzy, and I swooned. 

How shall I recount the joy with which, after the 
fresh air had revived me, I hurried to my destination, 
and, sitting beside the crackling fire, narrated, with an 
overflowing heart, the particulars of my escape, while 
my old playfellow listened with her eyes dim with tears, 
and her silver-haired father, placing his hand on my 
head, said God had doubtless preserved me for some 
peculiar duty? How shall I picture the sleigh-ride 
home, or the ecstacy with which I clasped my mother 
4 o my breast, or the tears that rained from my eyes that 
- _ night when, at the household altar, thanksgivings were 
returned for my safe delivery from peril? Words 
cannot paint my emotions—let them rest in holy 
silence ! 

Ah! it is almost noon, but.I might have known it, 
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to the ice, before I dared to attet@pt climbing out. I” 








without looking at my watch, by the perpendicular 
shadows which the sun casts from the trees around us. 

The skaiters are leaving the lake; and the gay party - 
maidens has long since departed. And so we too will 

take our farewell. 





OH, WRONG NOT THE DEPARTED. 
BY 8S. D. ANDERSON. 


On! wrong not the departed! 
But let their memories be 

As pleasant as the tuneful songs 
Of wild birds from the tree; 

And let their kind words visit us, 
As do our nightly dreams, 

Fraught with all holiest images, 
Like sunlight on the streams. 


And well do kindly words beseem 
Each treasured one that’s gone; 
An echo from the trusting heart 
From which no dream has flown! 
A sweet tone caught from memory’s lyre, 
That tells of other years, 
And pours its sweetest melody 
Upon the mourner’s tears! 


Paes WEN Stren eet 


For what has envy’s voice to do 
With those who quiet sleep, 

Under the shade of summer flowers, 
Beneath the church-yard deep ? 

And what but hopes and tears have we 
To lay, as offerings, 

Upon the shrine of buried joys 
To which our memory clings! 


Ps 


All have some in the spirit land, 
The loved and lost of earth, 
Who passed away as fresh and pure 
As spring flowers at their birth. 
Some one within whose priceless love 
Our richest trust was urned, 
A kindred spirit, ’mid the waste, 
For which the lone heart yearned. 


May not all cherish in the heart 
Unseen to outward gaze, 

The memory of some vanished one 
The idol of his days? 

A grief that has been hidden long, 
Like water in the rock, 

May flow in streams of agony 
Beneath the slightest shock. 


Then wrong not the departed! 
But let their memories be 
As sacred as the magic spell 
Of saintly devotee: 
And may a charm as pure as those 
That circle ’round the blest, 
Guard well the treasured memories 
Of those who are at rest! 
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a MAID OF SCATACOOK. 
BY D. M. ELWOOD. 


Behold yon hills in distance fade, 

Where erst the red-browed hunter strayed, 

And mark those streamlets sheen and blue, 

Where gliding sped the slight canoe, 

While through the forests, swift as light, 

The wild deer shunned the arrow’s flight. 
Maras. Sigourney. 


CHAPTER I, 

Ix the year 1728, at Scatacook, on the western bank 
of the Housatonic river, was built a solitary hunting- 
house, by Mowehue, formerly a powerful sachem of 
New Milford. History assigns several reasons why he 
chose to separate himself from his tribe; but we have 
occasion to believe that the real cause can be found 
only in tradition. The truth of the matter was this. 
Mowehue had taken to himself a wife of the pale-faces ; 
and it was her solicitation, added to his own love of 
solitude, that led him to exclude himself from the 
society of his kindred and friends. But his love of 
the river and the forest could not always keep entire 
control over his ambitious spirit, and he soon began to 
gather adherents from every side, and especially from 
Chekameka, in the province of New York. His wife, 
having become accustomed to the Indian mode of life, 
was as well pleased as he at the idea of power, so that 
in ten or twelve years (at the time when the present 
town of Kent was settled by Europeans) Mowehue 
could muster an hundred practised warriors, and the 
whole number of his tribe was not less than six hundred. 

It is necessary to pass over eighteen years from the 
time of Mowehue’s marriage and settlement at Scata- 
cook. By the year 1746, the white population of Kent 
was quite numerous. Settlers from Colchester, Nor- 
walk, and New Milford had removed thither in con- 
siderable numbers, and the town presented quite a 
thriving and healthy appearance. Early in the spring 
of the above named year, a young man from New York, 
accompanied by his sister, passed through the place, and 
being pleased with its quiet and beautiful situation, he 
immediately purchased a piece of ground, and in the 
course of the summer erected a small, but neat and 
comfortable cottage. This he furnished with almost 
every luxury which the country could boast. Nothing 
was known concerning his birth-place, or parentage, 
or even the place where he had formerly resided. He 
appeared to have no business beyond that of amuse- 
ment, yet never seemed in want of money, as his table 
was spread with the richest viands which could be pro- 
cured, and large sums were expended in furnishing his 
cottage and improving and ornamenting his grounds. 
Until this was completed his usual employment con- 
sisted in overseeing the work; afterward his time was 





spent in angling in the river, or sporting in the forest, 
or rambling about with his sister, a fair, dark-eyed girl, 
a year or two younger than himself. When they 
wearied of this, the large and choice library with 
which he had already supplied his cottage, afforded 
them amusement as well as instruction, and when 
even this was found irksome, the sister’s guitar sent 
forth its sweetest sounds, accompanied by the still 
sweeter tones of her voice. Elegant drawings, the 
work of her own hands, adorned the walls; while the 
chaste, yet splendid appearance of the cottage outside, 
and of the grounds around, gave evidence that the taste 
of the owners had been highly and suceessfully culti- 
vated. Still, though they were affable to all the vil- 
lagers whom they chanced to meet, nothing was known 
of them, save that their names were Edward and Susan 
Morley. 

One afternoon, some time in the last days of summer, 
the two strangers were sitting upon a large mossy rock 
that jutted far out into the musical stream of the Housa- 
tonic. A tall and wide-spreading elm hung its graceful 
branches over their heads, and a soft breeze,.laden with 
the perfume of the wild flowers that grew in rich pro- 
fusion about, played through the leaves, giving them 
life and motion; while the birds who had not yet learned 
to fear their destroyer, man, warbled their sweetest songs, 
and flew about in sportive chase, their glowing plumage 
glistening in the clear light of asummer’s sun. Edward 
was angling, and many a shining trout glanced out from 
beneath the dark shade of the rock to bite at the delu- 
sive fly, and to be drawn out struggling and panting, 
quickly to breathe away its existence. Susan held a 
book, but every few moments her attention was drawn 
from it that her eye might feast on the beauties of the 
scene around, all fresh and glowing as they came from 
the Creator’s hand. 

While the brother and sister were thus engaged, a 
canoe came gliding silently along, unobserved by them 
until it was nearly opposite: As Edward suddenly per- 
ceived it, a low exclamation of surprise burst from him. 

“Heavens! Susan,” said be, “saw you ever such 
beauty? Can that be a creature of the earth, earthy ? 
Is it possible that mortal clay can be fashioned into a 
form of such loveliness? And the coloring! it must 
have been such a being that the poet saw in his vision 
when he said, 

‘’T is beauty truly blent, whose red and white 
Nature’s own sweet and cunning hand Jaid on,’” 

“She does indeed appear lovely,” replied Susan, “but 
who can it be? Is she not an Indian girl ?” 

“It must be Mowehue’s daughter by his English wife, 
of whom we have so often heard,” answered Edward, 
his gaze still riveted on one of the occupants of the 
canoe. 

There were two others besides the subject of the 
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above dialogue. One was our chief Mowehue, the 
other his wife, Alpoorah, (the name she bore among 
the InJians.) But were it possible for me to describe 
adequately the creature who had so excited young Mor- 
ley’s feelings, no one would wonder at the excess of his 
admiration. It was no other than Weenora, the half- 
blood daughter of the Scatacook sachem. Her com- 
plexion was Jike that of her mother in her fairer and 
younger days; while from her father she had inherited 
the dark eyes and hair, and the well-rounded, yet 
sprightly and agile form peculiar to the maidens of his 
race. She was dressed partly after the Indian, with 
somewhat of the English style, in precisely such a 
manner as to exhibit her elegant form to the best 
advantage. Her Jong hair was skilfully wreathed with 
wild flowers, while curling tresses hung down on either 
side, half concealing the tempting cheek, and contrasting 
finely with her snowy neck and bosom. 

As they passed the rock on which sat Edward and 
his sister, the former, as it were, mechanically raised his 
hat and bowed. The salute was returned by both. the 
females in the canoe with a grace and elegance which 
he thought he had never seen surpassed. Mowehue 
slightly inclined his head, and the canoe passed rapidly 
on, and was soon hidden from their view. Edward 
again threw out his bait, but not another trout did he 
catch that day. Not that there was any scarcity of 
fishes; on the contrary, they drew off his bait constantly, 
and that too while he was gazing directly at them, or at 
least had his eyes turned to the water, though I cannot 
positively affirm that he did not see the lovely Indian 
maid at the bottom. His shrewd sister watched him for 
a time, an arch smile playing about her pretty lips; till 
finding that his success for that day, at least, was over, 
she inquired of him if it was not time to return home. 
Edward wound up his lines, and unconsciously drawing 
a deep sigh, turned from the rock. 

“Heigho,” said Susan, “what shall I do, brother, 
when you get a new house-keeper? I suppose I shall 
be mistress of our little parlor no longer. Eh? brother!” 

«“ And why not, my sweet sis?” said he, in some sur- 
prise ; but noticing the mischievous smile that was glis- 
tening in her dark eyes, he colored instantly. “ Well, 
Susan,” continued he, “since you suspect me already, 
it is useless to deny the truth. Nature will have its 
way, oppose it as we will; and I confess that since I 
saw that girl I have experienced emotions new and 
strange. In short, I believe that—that—” 

“That you love her!” 

« That is it precisely, though it seemed so odd I could 
not say it.” 

“How many times have you told me, brother, that 
you could never love a woman who was not perfect in 
beauty, intellect, and accomplishments?” 

“Have I though? Ah—well—I did not mean to say 
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that I really loved this beautiful ‘creature, nor should I 
have said so if you had not helped me out; but th 
could love her if she had enjoyed the same opportun 
for improvement that you have, for I am certain she 
would not have enjoyed them in vain.” 

«“ But what will you do as she is?” 

“T shall visit her and see if she is as barbarous as the 
rest of her people about here. But I know she is not. 
Did you mark with what grace she returned my saluta- 
tion? It absolutely made me ashamed of my own 
manners. Perhaps her English mother is intelligent, 
and has educated her too. Ah—that must be the case. 
It could not be otherwise.” 

“ Ah! Edward, and is it possible that you can think 
of disgracing your proud relatives, and your family, of 
such pure and ancient blood as it is, by marrying a child 
of the forest—an Indian ?” 

“ What care I for relatives?” replied he, with vehe- 
mence. “Have we not left them and their land for- 
ever? Have they any claims, think you, on my 
affection and esteem? Pure and ancient blood! Do 
you forget so soon that our mother was low born, and 
did that cause us to love her the less? Was she not in 
every other respect superior to any daughter of any line 
in the kingdom? Do you forget pe 

“T forget nothing, Edward. I was only trying to 
discover how deep a hold this ‘new and strange emo- 
tion’ of yours had taken upon you. I thought not that 
you would be so earnest in advocating the cause of my 
pretty sister that I am to have. But when do you intend 
to make your first visit ?” 

“This very evening, that is if I can manage to effect 
an acquaintance. I shall sleep none to-night unless I 
do.” 

“And I fear not very much if you do, brother. But 
see, we are home, and I will have tea despatched as soon 
as possible—for fear your impatience should become 
unbearable. And, besides, I confess myself almost as 
anxious to see the termination of this affair as you can 
possibly be,” and so saying they entered the cottage. 
Here we leave them awhile to follow the course of 
Mowehue and his family down the river. 

A short distance below the spot where they passed 
Edward and his sister, there is a rift or rapid—through 
which, in times of freshet, the water runs with great 
velocity. This rapid is nearly equally divided by a 
large rock, on eitherside of which is a foaming eddy, 
where the water sweeps round in a perpetual circle, and 
then bounds and rushes along, as if vexed at the mo- 
mentary delay, toward the smooth, deep flood beyond. 
Neither of these passes was considered very dangerous 
by the Indians, but when the river was high, as was 
now the case, canoes were frequently upset, especially 
on the western side. Mowehue had so often passed 
through this place in safety, that he regarded it with 
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indifference, but at this time, as his wife and daughter 
with him, he was directing the canoe toward the 
mm pass, when Weenora exclaimed— 

“Take the other pass, will you not father? I love to 
go through there—the water sweeps and dances beauti- 
fully through its narrow channels; and the rocks rise so 
steep and high, and hang so threateningly over us—oh! 
I love the excitement !” 

With a stroke of the paddle the chief changed the 
direction of the canoe. They had already gone so far 
in the other current that the attempt to cross was some- 
what hazardous—but Mowehue, willing to please his 
daughter, and confident in his own strength, urged on 
the slender bark, though it trembied through its whole 
frame. On the instant it reached the western eddy, it 
swept round the rock with such velocity that for a mo- 
ment the chief Jost the command over it, and they were 
consequently plunged headlong into the gulf. Weenora, 
when she came to the surface, found herself close to the 
bank—and grasping a small shrub that grew out of a 
crevice in the rocks, clung to it for support. Her father, 
at a glance perceiving she was in no immediate danger, 
swam after Alpoorah, who, with the canoe, was fast 
drifting down -with the current. But the shrub to 
which Weenora clung was too weak to bear her weight, 
and being unable from the boldness of the rocks to ob- 
tain a foothold, she fell back into the stream, where she 
must inevitably have drowned, had it not been for a 
young Indian who at that moment plunged in from 
the opposite bank, and soon brought her breathless 
and exhausted to the shore. Mowehue succeeded in 
recovering his wife, together with the boat, and in a 
few moments Alpoorah and her daughter were safe 
in each other’s arms. Mowehue joined them in their 
thanks to the brave young Indian, and observing that 
he was a stranger and not of their tribe, insisted that 
he should accompany them home. 


CHAPTER It. 


“Wett, Edward, what reception did you meet with 
from your fair princess?’ asked Susan Morley of her 
brother, as he returned rather late in the evening from 
the tent, or rather house of Mowehue; “did she enter- 
tain you in a manner corresponding to her rank ?”’ 

“ Ay—that did she—in a style that would be credi- 
table to any princess of the East. I found her, more- 
over, every thing I could hope for—beyond my wildest 
expectation of what I supposed her to be. You have 
witnessed her beauty—but that will bear no comparison 
with the richness of her soul—and as to knowledge, she 
actually put me to the blush more than once during the 
She conversed with the greatest apparent 
ease, and on any subject—while her remarks were evi- 
dently the sentiments of her heart, and chaste and pure 
as the source from which they sprung.” 


evening ! 





“Well, brother, you astonish me. But yesterday you 
were speaking to me in hearty dispraise of all women, 
excepting indeed my own dear self; and declaring that, 
inasmuch as it was impossible to find one who even 
approached the standard of excellence you had created 
in your own mind—one who united beauty with virtue, 
and simplicity with intellect and knowledge— you were 
determined never to marry; to-day you are fairly en- 
chanted with an Indian gitl—beautiful enough I grant 
you—but whom you never saw but twice in your life, 
and know nothing at all about except from your brief 
conversation with her this evening. This speaks well 
for your consistency—ah, brother !” 

“But you must consider the circumstances. Yester- 
day I had no hope ever to meet with one who would, in 
every particular, please me; to-day I have accidentally 
discovered such a one—my determination, therefore, 
stands for nothing.” 

“ And did you commence wooing immediately ?” 

“Ah! there’s the trouble! I found a young Indian 
there who saved Weenora’s life down in the rift, where 
the canoe upset after they passed us this afternoon. He 
is a stranger, from some one of the hills about, and 
Mowehue, as I fancy, has taken a sudden liking to 
him; and although I was received as graciously as, con- 
sidering the circumstances, could be expected, yet the 
thought that the old Chief might ‘compel her to marry 
that young Otho, as they called him, made me the most 
uncomfortabie being alive.” 

“ What, jealous already, Ned? Indeed I almost begin 
to pity Weenora now, in case she should ever become 
your wife. But do you think her mother would consent 
to her marriage with an Indian ?” 

“ And why not, pray’? Is not Mowehue an Indian, 
and her husband too? This Otho may be brave, but I 
had much rather he had staid away from Scatacook for 
the present. Now if I had been there to have saved 
her life, it would have been a glorious beginning— 
whereas now 22 

“You must storm the castle if you would win it.” 

* Precisely so, and storm it I will, for take it I must. 
I envy Otho—confound him—why did he happen to be 
there just then? But if he had not been there Weenora 
would have been drowned. What a fool I was for not 
being on the spot myself—a veritable simpleton! Did 





you know it, sister ?”” 
«“ Why I do really begin to suspect you have lost your 


senses. But why did you not persuade Otho to come 
home with you?’ He might have fancied me instead of 
Weenora.” 


«“T wish with all my heart he would !” 

“ Whether I wish or not. Remember he is an In- 
dian.” 

“So am I—or would be if I could, if that would gain 
me Weenora’s hand.” 
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“ How did she appear toward her preserver ?” 

“ Why, sufficiently indifferent I must confess, yet 
quite respectful. Otho scarcely spoke during the even- 
ing except to Mowehue in the Indian tongue, which, of 
course, I could not comprehend; and I suppose he was 
little wiser from my conversation ; although several times 
when I looked toward him rather suddenly he seemed to 
be listening with much interest to what I was saying, as 
if he understood it all.” 

“ Well, Edward, I would I could assist you in this 
matter. We will talk it over to-morrow; perhaps we 
can hit upon some expedient—good night.” 

A week passed on. Edward did not fail to carry into 
effect his resolution of besieging the citadel; and appa- 
rently with good success, for he had certainly become 
somewhat intimate with the maiden, notwithstanding 
the exceeding brevity of their acquaintanceship. But 
though he was overjoyed at this, there was still more 
gall in his cup, for the stranger was still there, and 
nearly as assiduous in his attentions as Edward himself. 
Weenora, moreover, intimated that Otho was a great 
favorite with her father, who naturally preferred one of 
his own race as a husband for his daughter. Still Ed- 
ward would not give up the pursuit while there was a 
single chance of success. 

One afternoon, as Morley and his sister were walking 
by the river side enjoying the fine air of that season, 
they met Otho and Weenora. This unexpected en- 


counter was pleasurable to all parties, if indeed we 
except Edward, who was more than ever annoyed that 
he should find two beings, one of whom he loved most 
dearly, and the other hated most heartily, walking 


together. He stifled his feelings in a degree, however, 
while he introduced his sister to Weenora, but could 
not refrain from casting a glance at the Indian, that told 
more plainly than words how gladly he would have con- 
signed him to the bottom of the rapid, which had so 
nearly engulphed the fair maiden, who was the uncon- 
scious cause of this most uncharitable desire. Susan, 
after conversing a moment or two with Weenora, ad- 
dressed a question to her companion, and to her surprise 
was answered in as pure English as her own. Willing 
to give her brother a little time with Mowehue’s daugh- 
ter, she commenced a sprightly conversation with Otho 
—which was maintained on his part with perfect free- 
dom, and without the least hesitancy. In short, after 
the party had separated, and they were returning home, 
Susan declared to her brother that she had not met with 
a more entertaining companion for many a day. 

“How was that?” said Edward, “could he speak and 
understand our language ?” 

“Understand me? indeed could he, and answer me 
too as well as yourself, and perhaps much more to my 
satisfaction. I could hardly believe the evidence of my 
senses, but thought that either my eyes or ears were 
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deceiving me. Otho is as well informed, at least 
your charmer, and but for his color I-should take 
for one of the higher class of our countrymen. 
knows but I may find a husband here after all!” 

“ What! a maiden of ‘such pure and ancient blood’ 
marry an Indian ?” 

“But you must ider the circumstances, my dear 
brother. Just to please you I have come here and 
secluded myself in this rude, out-of-the-world place, and 
most probably must take up with an Indian husband, or 
live single all my life, which you must acknowledge 
would be the severest affliction you could impose on 
me,” she said laughing. “But how stand affairs at 
present between you and Weenora ?” 

“ Well enough, I should hope, if that pest was out of 
the way. I made her acquainted with my sentiments 
toward her this afternoon, and met with sympathy at 
least in return. But when I offered her my hand, she 
referred me to her parents, at the same time expressing 
her fears that Mowehue would withhold his consent.” 

“Then there was no objection on her part ?” 

“ Not the least as I could learn. But I am resolved 
to go to-morrow and learn the decision of her parents 
whatever it may be. Will you accompany me? You 
will find Alpoorah a very agreeable companion.” 

“ With all my heart, Edward, I suppose Otho will be 
there!” 





CHAPTER IIIf. 


On the rock where Edward Morley sat fishing when 
he first saw Weenora, reclined Otho, the Indian stranger. 
For a long time he sat in moody silence, apparently 
watching the eddies of the stream as it whirled through 
the rocks. But his thoughts were away, and, at last, as 
if impatient at being so long pent up within his bosom, 
unconsciously to himself, they found vent in words, 

“What can this be that comes over me at times like 
some dream of my childhood? As I look on the scenes 
around this spot, a dim remembrance of them creeps 
through my brain, as if they were familiar to me years 
ago, and#then had been forgotten. This rock, the 

@hi above me—this river with its tiry whirl- 

its frothy crests—and the huge walls that 

ank¢ below, all—all seem like some friends 

with whom Ihave of old been intimate. Even some of 
the faces that here meet my eye bring to mind an indis- 
tinct vision of things I have seen before; and when I 
first look on them memory can almost grasp the circum- 
stances—but then with the very effort to recall them 
they fade away, and leave me dark and doubtful as 
before. I cannot but feel as if Mowehue and his wife 
are in some strange manner connected with the days of 
my infancy. A regard for Alpoorah, for which I cannot 
account, has grown upin my bosom. It seems not new, 
but like some feeling nearly forgotten and now brought 
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to fresh life. And Weenora, how my heart yearned 


' ward her as I drew her from the rapids below. Had 


ot known it to be impossible I could have sworn she 
my sister. Ah! sister! Have I sister ?—brother 
—telatives? I have thus far lived alone, with no object 
on whom to place my affections, warm, gushing as they 
were, and longing to flow out in the smooth channel of 
a brother’s love. I have lived an Indian till tired of 
forests, and of wild beasts their inhabitants, I have 
thrown off my disguise and sought the dwellings of the 
whites. There did I live @ new life—I pursued know- 
ledge, and made myself well versed as they in the lore 
of other days. I sought amongst them that which I 
found not—pleasure—happiness; for such was their 
devotion to man now, and to the shrine of fashion and 
pleasure, that they found no time to think; and, dis- 
gusted with their hollow heartedness and pride, I re- 
turned again to the life I had despised. But happy I 
could not be. I could not now love one of the dark 
maidens of my own village, for I had ate of the fruit of 
the tree of knowledge, and felt myself immeasurably 
their superior, Again I set forth—my steps come 
hither. Am I at last to find one to love? Weenora? 
Ah! I feel it—she is my sister. But one day ago I 
asked her hand—will it be given—do I wish it? The 
fair girl I met yesterday—she is not my sister—but can 
she love me? Oh! this is intolerable—I must—I will 
unravel this mystery.” 

When Otho returned to Mowehue’s dwelling he 
found there the two Morley’s. The house, which was 
somewhat large and commodious, and erected far more 
substantially, and with much more regard to neatness 
than Indian wigwams generally were, stood but a few 
rods from the river on the western bank, where the 
scenery is unusually striking and beautiful. 

They had been seated but a short time before Alpoo- 
rah observing that “the day was too pleasant to be lost 
by keeping within doors,” proposed a walk into the 
garden—“ for,” said she, “we have a garden, although 
we live in humble . The spot to which she led 
them was not unworthy the name of garden. It was 
filled with thrifty vegetables and sweet flowenj, many of 
them of a rare order, which had been procured from the 
coast by Mowehue as a present to his wife and daughter. 
And there were besides many wild flowers that gained 
new beauty by cultivation. In the centre was a large, 
but somewhat rude arbor, and covering it a most luxu- 
riant vine, loaded with clusters of wild grapes. At one 
end of the garden was a grassy bank, shaded by several 
forest elms that had been spared by the axe, and at the 
foot, a small gurgling brook of the clearest water wound 
along, till it emptied itself in the Housatonic. 

As Otho, for a time, monopolized the society of the 
younger ladies, Morley soon found an opportunity 
to converse with Alpoorah alone.. He took advantage 
Vor. Ill.—7 
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of this moment to ask her consent to his union with 
Weenora. 

She seemed somewhat surprised at the question—but 
after a moment’s hesitancy replied, 

“I should be pleased with it, provided you gain her 
consent, but it was no longer ago than yesterday that 
Otho made the same request of Mowehue.” 

“Otho!” 

“My husband referred him to me, but intimated his 
wish that they should be united. I have not yet spoken 
to Weenora on the subject, but she shall decide. I have 
an influence over Mowehue, and if she wishes, it shall 
be exercised in your favor.” 

“Thank you, thank you, you have made me happy,” 
said Edward. 

“Perhaps no time could be fitter than this for the 
decision,” continued Alpoorah, “ for it is better that you 
and Otho be both present.” 

They moved toward the bank whither the rest of the 
company had preceded them. Here she informed her 
daughter of. the two proposals, and requested her to de- 
cide which of them, if either, she would accept. 

“Oh! mother! mother!” cried Weenora, and hid her 
face in Alpoorah’s bosom. 

“Nay, my daughter, fear not to speak your prefe- 
rence. This is a matter of much moment, and you 
alone can decide it.” 

“How can I mother?” said the blushing girl, while 
the fond glance which for an instant she cast on Morley 
told more plainly than words the decision which her 
heart had already made. That glance was not lost on 
Otho, but his countenance, Indian-like, changed not. 

“If you will listen to me awhile I will tell you briefly 
my history,” said Alpoorah, “my life has been an event- 
ful one, and the story might have some influence upon 
Weenora’s decision. I have long waited for an oppor- 
tunity to relate it to her, but never found one so favorable 
as this.” 

All united in a request to hear her story, and after 
reflecting a few moments, she thus began, 

“T was born in England, of wealthy parents, and till 
my eighteenth year had every desire of my heart grati- 
fied. My mother died when I was a few months old, 
and I was left to the care of a sister of hers, who, from 
mistaken kindness, indulged me in every wish, while 
she neglected to instil into my mind those principles 
which alone can effectually exclude evil or useless incli- 
nations. She took every pains with my mental, but 
entirely passed by my moral education. The result 
was I grew up perfect in those accomplishments which 
adorn society, and especially our sex, but without any 
fixed principle—haughty in spirit, considering my own 
will as law, and all about me of equal or of lower rank, 
only as subjects of my control. In my arrogance I 
looked around upon those who constituted the circle in 
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which I moved, and proudly congratulated myself that | well I remember the time—it was as bright a day as was 


I was superior to them all. My father, engrossed with 
public as well as private cares, supplied me plentifully 
with gold; convinced doubtless that no farther trouble 
was necessary to fit me for the life of ease and splendor 
which I afterward learned he designed me to enjoy. 

“ When I was sixteen my father brought a young 
man into our family, who, though of noble parents, was 
a younger son, and without a patrimony. He was a 
very distant relative of my mother’s, and it was designed 
that he should qualify himself for the profession of the 
law, with a view to engage in the affairs of State. At 
the time he came to reside with us he was about four 
years older than myself, and being of a commanding and 
prepossessing appearance, and of refined and polished 
manners withal, I was accustomed to regard him as a 
sort of chaperon, and generally selected him as my gal- 
Jant whenever I went abroad. I soon began to be proud 
of my very popular cousin, for so I usually called him, 
though the relationship was more distant—I received 
his attentions with much real satisfaction, but appeared 
to claim them as a matter of right. Thus we were in 
constant companionship, as all the time he could redeem 
from his studies was devoted to attending upon me. 

“The necessary result of this was that we soon began 
to regard each other with a warmer feeling than that of 
mere friendship. At the commencement of our inter- 
course his manly and upright character had involunta- 
tily commanded my respect; this quickly ripened into 
esteem—and ere many months had passed, his really 
noble and generous disposition had attached me so 
strongly to him that I found my very being was wrap- 
ped upin him. The praises—the flatteries of the world 
began to sound dull and dead to the ear, and the plea- 
sures in which I daily engaged to pall upon the soul. 
One approving smile, one tender word from him was 
prized by me more highly than the costliest gem in my 
casket. My spirit, so proud, so cold and haughty to 
others, bent before his like the tender reed, and that 
consciousness of superiority which forever intruded itself 
upon me when I mingled with the world, was changed 
to humility when I conversed alone with him. And he 
—oh! he was worthy of the deep devotion which my 
heart gave him. Ay—worthy the devotion of many 
hearts purer by far than mine, and which would have 
known better how to have prized the inestimable boon 
of his love. In the excess of my passion—of my devo- 
tion to him, I never found spot or blemish in his charac- 
ter; nor have I yet observed a stain, though years, many 
long, long years have passed since then, and relentless 
time has sobered the love that still is cherished in my 
bosom, and though memory has not failed to dwell by 
day upon his image, and to restore him to me in dreams 
by night. 

“On the morning of my eighteenth birth-day—how 





ever seen in a climate like ours, but it was not 


mor 
joyous than my heart on that morning, or brighter - 
its hopes. But how soon was that joy dispelled. 


father sent for me to visit him in his study. I know 
not why, but I shuddered as I started to obey the sum- 
mons—it was so unusual a circumstance that I felt a 
presentiment of some evil creeping over me. But I 
found him sitting alone, apparently in excellent spirits, 
for he drew me toward him, and playfully kissed me, 
and complimented me on my beauty, saying that I 
reminded him of my mother when he married her. He 
then went on to say, in a serious tone, that he felt anx- 
ious to see me well settled in life,as years were growing 
on his head, and he might not long be spared to protect 
me. TI sobbed on his bosom at the thought of his leaving 
me, for unkindly as I treated him, afterward he was very 
dear to me. He then informed me that he had made 
chgice of one for my husband of whom I could not but 
approve—that the gentleman had applied for my hand, 
which was cordially acceded to on his part, and as he 
supposed his will was mine, he had, even before con- 
sulting me, ventured to promise as much for myself. 
The thought that he had selected another than the one 
who already possessed my love never once crossed my 
mind, for though my father had never spoken to me on 
the subject, I supposed he was well aware of our attach- 
ment. I therefore answered that to obey his will would 
be my highest pleasure. Judge then of my dismay when 
he informed me that Sir William Halbert wished to have 
the nuptials immediately solemnized. 

“ Had not my heart been pre-occupied by my affection 
for Henry Ethland, I should not, probably, have been 
disposed to reject a proposal at once so favorable and 
unexpected. Sir William was a gentleman some ten 
years older than myself it is true, but his affable and 
polished character, added to his rank and fortune more 
than counterbalanced this objection. His large estate 
was ‘contiguous to my father’s, and he had for many 
years been a frequent and welcome visitor at our man- 
sion. But become his wife I could not, for though no 
formal engagement had taken place between my cousin 
and myself, I felt that my faith was another’s, and that 
it would be rank injustice both to Henry and to Sir 
William for me to wed the latter, while IT could not 
have given him my heart. But I dreaded the conse- 
quences of a refusal on my part, as my father, with all 
his kindness and affection for me, was a stern man, and 
not accustomed to have his will disputed. 

“IT threw myself on my knees before him, and in the 
humblest accents besought him not to force me into a 
marriage which could not but end in misery and shame. 
I told him I had mistaken his meaning—I had never 
loved Sir William, had never been even intimate with 
him; but that there was one who already had a claim 
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upon my heart, one to whom there could be no objection 
but his want of a fortune, and mine, as I was an only 
ild, would be sufficient for both. My father regarded 
e at first with astonishment, then in auger and resent- 
ment. I left kim to recover from his disappointment, 
and hurrying to my own chamber, gave free vent to my 
feelings, and sought relief in tears. 
“But mine was not a spirit to be crushed at once. 


Ere I was aware I found myself devising methods of | 


escaping from the terrible fate that awaited me. A life 
of poverty, of obscurity with the one who was all to me, 
nay; death itself seemed preferable to a union with a 
man I Joved not. My heated fancy was fruitful in ex- 
pedient, and ere long I had resolved on a plan, which, 
though it promised and afforded comparative happiness 
for a brief season, has since been ‘a poisoned arrow’ to 
my breast. After remaining a day or two in my room, 
on pretence of illness, I appeared before my father, and 
with much apparent humility implored pardon for my 
conduct, and promised cheerfully to acquiesce in his 
decision. Alas, nothing was farther from my inten- 
tions. He appeared overjoyed at the change in my 
feelings, and commended me for my obedience, which 
was the more grateful to him, he said, because he saw 
it had cost me a struggle, and could not but arise from 
the depth of my filial affection. Oh! how his words 
tortured me! My heart misgave me for a moment, and 
I inwardly shuddered at my wickedness in deceiving a 
parent who had ever, till this sad mistake, been all kind- 
ness and love. 

“That very evening Henry returned home. He had 
been absent a few weeks on a journey, and of course 
was ignorant of all that had transpired since his depar- 
ture. Then began the severest trial I had ever expe- 
rienced. as about to practice deception with him 
who I knew @ould read my very soul. -I received him 
as if nothing unusual had occurred, and we met as 
lovers who have been separated should meet. My ob- 
ject was to strengthen, if possible, the influence which 
I already possessed over him. ‘To lull suspicion, how- 
ever, I took care that my father should see us together 
as little as possible, and in his presence threw off in a 
measure softness of manner, treating Henry with 
coldness and respect. 

“ But time would not stay its progress, and the day 
was fast approaching when I had promised to become 
the bride of Sir William. At last, therefore, I was 
obliged to disclose to Henry the terrible circumstances. 
It was done in a few brief but dreadful words, for my 
heart was so full I could scarcely find utterance. Oh! 
how I trembled lest he should hate me, when he found 
I had actually consented to wed Sir William ; but gazing 
at me a moment, with a look of mingled grief and asto- 
nishment, he clasped me sobbing and weeping to his 
bosom. Oh! the bliss, yet agony of that short embrace. 





It was the first, it might, perchance, be the last. It was 
a moment of rapture, yet of fearful apprehension. By 
that act I knew he loved me with all that depth of 
affection which stern and lofty natures like his alone 
can feel, yet trembling lest that love should be lost to 
me forever. 

“As I had expected, he did not speak of opposing my 
father’s wishes. Knowing entreaty to be useless, he 
thought not of wronging my father—his benefactor—by 
urging me to a clandestine marriage. But I was de- 
based enough to lead him insensibly into ingratitude. 
It was my love—my burning, indomitable love that 
urged me on—love, of which I robbed my Creator to 
bestow it on a creature, that would not let me rest till I 
had instilled poison into that noble spirit, and caused 
him who had given me being to be brought in anguish 
to the grave. 

“ But I must hasten on. From that time I let pass 
no opportunity of working upon the mind of Henry, in 
order to stifle his scruples, and to fret away his deep and 
honorable principles, till he should consent to an elope- 
ment and private marriage. Alas! too well I succeeded 
—but so gradually did my conversation tend to this 
point, that, absorbed in grief as he was, he had no sus- 
picion of my object. His own uprightness of disposition 
was favorable to this, for had he discovered my purpose 
he would have hated and despised me. One day—the 
preceding one to that appointed for the nuptials—with 
my head resting on his bosom, I had been artfully con- 
trasting the hopelessness of our situation with the hap- 
piness that was to be found in seclusion, away from all 
the cares and vexations of society, with none to claim 
our love and attention but the heart’s idol. Suddenly he 
sprang up, joy beaming in his countenance, as if new 
light, the light of hope, had struck him. ‘And why 
not,’ said he, ‘why may we not seek happiness away, 
far, far away from those who would forever mar it? 
Say, Mary, dearest, shall we not fly on the wings of 
love, or shall we remain here to reap but the bitterness 
of despair?’ Oh! with what eagerness did my ear 
drink in those words. My frame trembled, the happi- 
ness was too great, and I sank down at his feet, unable 
longer to support myself. He gently raised me, and 
fondly kissing my forehead, continued, 

“«Nay, love, pardon me. I see the thought was new 
to you. It never entered your pure heait, and I struck 
upon it so suddenly that it shocked you. But it only 
adds fuel to my love. And must J then see you an- 
other’s wife?’ 

«“«No, Henry—I am yours, yours forever.’ 

“We fled—were married—and, with what money I 
had about me, procured a passage for this land, wilder- 
ness as it then was, Arrived here our money was 
soon spent, and I parted with the few jewels of small 
value that I brought with me, to procure the neceseary 
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sustenance—for so hurried had been our flight, that we 
had never once thought of the means of our subsistence, 
until at last the thought forced itself upon us. Weeks 
passed, and want began to stare us in the face; and my 
dear Henry’s cheek grew pale, and his flesh wasted 
away; and as he came back night after night to our 
little room, from his vain search for employment, I 
observed that his eyes grew sunken, and at times 
flashed with a strange light; and a wasting cough 
seized hold on him, and I knew that care, care for me, 
who had beguiled him into this unnatural exile, was 
corroding his very heart. And day by day he grew 
weaker, and a hectic flush settled on his cheek, and at 
last he was too weak to rise from his bed, but tossed 
about in restless anguish ; while at times he was deli- 
rious, and talked of the sccnes we had left, and once, 
staring wildly at me as though he would pierce me 
through, he spoke the words— your father.’ Oh! how 
that word sounded in my ears!—and how I longed to 
die before Henry, lest in his last moments he should 
deopionme for my ingratitude to my forsaken parent. 
«He died; and for two long days and nights did I 
dich at his bedside, and bathe his cold face with my 
tears. But they buried him at last, and with the only 
ring that remained in my possession, one that had been 
my mother’s, I defrayed the expenses of his funeral. 
And this then was the end of all our hopes and visions 
of happiness. This was my work, that I had so skil- 


fully planned!—I could not return alone to the spot 
where he died—I wandered forth I knew not how long 


nor whither. A raging fever took hold on me, and my 
reason fled. I remember passing several nights without 
shelter, and at last nature was exhausted, and I laid me 
down, as I thought, to die. I called on Henry to come 
and bathe my burning temples, and reproached him for 
leaving me thus to suffer alone. Then all grew dark, 
and I heard strange voices about me, and I thought I 
was in the land of spirits. 

«“ When my senses returned I was lying in an Indian’s 
wigwam. Some one had discovered me in the forest, 
and generously borne me to his tent. Through the aid 
of herbs, in the use of which the Indians were skilled, I 
was restored at length to health, though it was weeks 
before my strength returned. My noble benefactors 
offered me an asylum till I could find some means of 
providing for myself. Some time afterward a son was 
born to me, and as he grew up I funcied him the exact 
image of his fathér. He had the same noble features, 
and dark full eye, and he began to be a solace and a 
’ comfort to me, and to relieve me of the terrible melan- 
choly that had been wearing upon me since my hus- 
band’s death. But alas!—he too was taken from me. 
Tt was on his fourth birth-day that I had taken him out 
into the fields to enjoy the pure air. As I sat weaving 
a little basket, a work which I had long before learned 
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to do, and while memory was leading me back over the 
sea to the home of my ancestors, I forgot for a few 
moments to watch my boy, and when I had finished al 
work he was nowhere to be seen. Thinking he mus 

have returned to the tent, which was not far distant, I 
hastened thither; he was not there. I never saw my 
boy again. All search proved useless. He must have 
perished in the forest of hunger, or by wild beasts, or 
been carried away by some party, belonging to a tribe 
hostile to that to which I had become attached. 

“ A few months afterward I was married to my pre- 
sent husband, Mowehue. Once I had written to my 
father in terms of penitence and humility, but as I never 
received a reply I concluded I was forgotten and despised. 
It was Mowehue who had found me in the forest, and 
conceiving an affection for me, had never joined himself 
to one of his own people. At last I consented to become 
his wife; and I have never since regretted it. He has 
ever treated me with kindness and sympathy, and—were 
his blood pure as my own, and his complexion as fair 
—I could not have loved him more deeply. He was 
generous to me in my distress, and save the memory of 
my dear Henry, and the love I still cherish for him, he 
has the sole homage of my heart.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


Att sat a few moments in silence after Alpoorah had 
ceased speaking, pondering on the narrative they had 
just heard. Presently Otho sprang down the bank to 
the rivulet at its foot, and washing the paint from his 
face, turned toward the rest of the party with a com- 
plexion as fair almost as that of any one amongst them. 
Save his dress all traces of the Indian had vanished. In 
a moment he and Alpoorah were locked in other’s 
arms, 

“ Mother! mother |” 

‘« My son—oh! my long lost boy.” 

It was indeed the self-same boy she had lost twenty 
years before, and for whom she had long since ceased to 
mourn as dead. 

“ Weenora, sister!” said he, and as they embraced, 
their hearts were filled with a new emotion, the pure 
and holy feeiing of a brother’s and a sister’s love. 

“ And will you not call me brother?” said Edward, 
“ Weenora, my own, will you not make us brothers ?” 

She frankly offered him her hand, which he took and 
drew her to his heart; and from that hour they were one 
forever. 

“And now,” said Edward, “comes our turn for 
explanation; for my sweet sister and myself are but 
strangers in this land. We too were born and educated 
in ‘Merry England.’ Our father died some two years 
since, and his relatives, through some quibble of the law, 
succeeded in wresting from us our paternal inheritance. 
Fortunately for us our mother, who had died a year 
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previously, though low born, was wealthy, and left us 
sufficient to live on in this land in luxury. Accident 

ted our steps to this sweet spot; and here we have 
found the quiet for which we longed. We live by our- 
selves, having thrown by all the usages of the society in 
which we were educated, and till I saw Weenora here 
there was nothing left for me to desire. We took our 
mother’s name, for I resolved that if I could not possess 
my father’s estates I would not bear his title. My father 
was Sir William Halbert.” 

“ And are you then the son of him whom I so deeply 
wronged ?”’ said Alpoorah, “alas! that we should meet 
thus—and yet methinks it is well. Take Weenora, and 
be my father’s will in a measure obeyed, by the union 
of the children of those who should have been them- 
selves united. But bear you any tidings from my 
father ?” 

“He died long since, with his last breath forgiving 
you. Your letter never could have reached him, for 
both he and Sir William, who still retained some affec- 
tion for the first object of his love, instituted inquiries 
in the hope that you might be found, but, as you are 
aware, without success. The estate was divided among 
his relatives. I heard the circumstances from my father 
shortly before his death.” 

It was but a little time afterward that the minister of 
the parish was called on to perform the marriage cere- 
mony at the house of Mowehue; and never was there a 


lovelier or more happy pair than were Edward Morley 
and Weenora, the Maid of Scatacook, on their bridal day. 

Edward took his fair bride home to his cottage, but 
not many months had passed ere another was erected 
near it, and when it was finished the two were as like 
each other as two twins. The new one was occupied 


by the lau Susan and her doting husband, Henry 
Ethland, tho she seldom greeted him by any other 
name than Otho, that being the name she called him by 
when she first felt the breath of love playing about her 
heart. 

Years afterward, Susan occasionally laughed at her 
brother, because some of his children gave signs in their 
dark, but not uncomely complexion, that “the pure and 
ancient blood” of his family had somewhat degenerated, 
but he always replied by declaring that some one of her 
own children would be a full-blooded son of the forest, 
after Otho, his father; which prediction never was veri- 
fied, she being blessed with a very goodiy number not- 
withstanding. 

More than a century has passed since the events of 
our story transpired, but the memory of these events is 
still fresh among some of the older inhabitants of the 
vicinity ; and though the changes of time have removed 
the descendants of Otho and Morley from their father’s 
homes, their story is still told to listeners by the winter 
fireside. 





THE WIDOW’S HEART. 
BY EDWARD J. PORTER. 


Away with tones of gladness now, 
Bear hence the lyres you bring, 
You cannot o’er her saddened brow 
One gleam of sunshine fling; 

One echo of your sweetest lay 
To being may not ‘start, 

For music hath no power to sway 
The widow’s lonely heart. 


Oh! mock not such wild grief as her's, 
Bear back the minstrel tone, 

That only pleasure’s worshippers 
In revel’s hour might own; 

Bear hence the lyre, for vain are all 
The sweets its strings impart, 

No spell hath music’s soul to thrall 
The widow’s lonely heart. 


In other spheres the tones awake | 
That once her spirit wooed— 

Their murmurings will not now forsake 
That bosom’s solitude !— 

Then, echoes of your sweetest lay 
To being may not start, 

Your music hath no power to sway 
The widow’s lonely heart. 


MEMORY. 
BY JOHN &. JENKINS. 


THERE is a sadness swells my heart, 

Too deep for tears, for words too deep ; 
The quivering sigh and sudden start, 

Speak of a wo which will not sleep— 
Yet to the world I do not love, 

I seem to wear the smile of youth, 
That happy smile all price above, 

Token of innocence and truth. 


I mingle gaily in the crowd 
Of pleasure’s worshippers, and hear 
The tones of music wild and loud, 
And the free, merry laugh, so dear 
To me, so fondly loved of yore; 
But all my thoughts and hopes, are dreams, 
Deceitful e’er as fairy shore, 
Or Strankerl’s lay by Suevia’s streams. 


One mem'ry hath the power to turn 
My heart to wormwood even yet; 

And, though I would, I cannot learn 
That bitter lesson—to forget: 

’T is fruitless all—the task is vain ; 
Earth hath no farther joy for me; 

The chord once broke cannot again 
Be strung to love's pure melody. 








THE STRANDED SHIP. 
BY HARRIET J. BOWLES. 


“Wit no one go off for her?—will no one go 
off for my child, my only child?” shrieked the miser, 
wringing his hands and running to and fro in the 
crowd. But all turned away. There was scarcely a 
soul present who, at one time or another, had not 
suffered in the hands of the hard-hearted money lender. 

“Oh! for the love of God—you who are fathers think 
of me. My daughter will perish—will you not go off 
for her, Townsend ?—I’|] give you any thing—any thing 
T mean in reason.” 

“ Go off for her !—not I,” said the man, with a mock- 
ing laugh, shaking off the old man, “all your gold would 
not tempt me out on that boiling sea. Besides ain’t I a 
father, too, and think you I'll sacrifice my life for an- 
ther ? No, no, old hulks, you must take your gold to 
6 Other market.” 

i! she will die, she will die—my child for whom 
fe saved all. Peter Jones you will go if I give you 
| thousand dollars.” 

“Not for ten thousand,” gruffly said the person ad- 
dressed, “a boat couldn ’t live in the breakers a minute.” 

“T will give ten thousand to any one,” eagerly said 
the miser—* ten thousand dollars. I know you will go 
for ten thousand dollars, Simon,” and he seized one of 
the spectators by the button of his shaggy jacket, “oh! 
go, and the blessings of a broken-hearted father will go 
with you.” 

“T can’t think of it, for I’d never return to enjoy your 
money. No, old man,” he®gaid, in a more feeling tone 
than the others had used, “ your daughter must die.” 

“ Must die!’ Oh! no—she shan’t die. Take all I 
am worth, good sirs,” he said, lifting up his hands im- 
ploringly, “but restore me my daughter, only, only I 
hope you'll spare a little for us to live on, if it’s no more 
than a beggar enjoys.” - 

“It’s no use, old roan,” said the last speaker, “the 
whole world would not tempt us to put out to sea in a 
storm like this. It’s a hard lot you’ve got to bear, and 
I pity your daughter, for she was a sweet angel. But 
the packet will go to pieces in half an hour, and so you 
see there is no hope.” 

The father heard the speaker in stony silence. Then 

3 he turned and looked out at sea, where, a few minutes 
& before, the outline of the stranded packet, might have 
4 been seen through the approaching twilight, almost 
buried in the whirling foam that howled over the bar 
on which she lay; but now the darkness had shut her 
in from view; and the only knowledge of her position 
was derived from the sound of her minute guns booming 
solemnly across the sea. The old man groaned, and 
sinking down on a bolder, buried his face in his hands 
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and rocked his body to and fro, occasionally pausing to 
listen to the guns or to gaze seaward, and then resuming 
his position, moaning continually. Five minutes might 
have thus passed when a young man burst through the 
crowd, and shaking the old man by the shoulder, said, 

“Mr. Stelling, they say your daughter is on board the 
packet—is it so?” 

“ Yes, good youth, and you have come to rescue her,” 
he exclaimed, starting up with eager joy; but when he 
recognized the speaker, he said in a tone of disappoint- 
ment, “it’s Harry Martin. Oh! surely, young man, 
you have not come here to triumph over my distress.” 

“ God forbid,” was the fervent reply, “I come to aid 
you, if indeed mortal man can render aid in an extremity 
like this. Let bygones be bygones. Only answer me 
one question, for no time is to be lost—will you give 
me your daughter if I succeed in rescuing her?” 

There was a momentary pause, and the muscles of 
the old man’s face worked convulsively. All pressed 
forward to hear his answer, for the fury with which the 
old miser had pursued his daughter’s lover, and his 
declaration that he would sooner see her dead than 
married to the young man were known to every listener. 

At length he gasped, 

“Yes, yes, but go at orice. Only save her and she 
shall be yours.” 

The youth paused no longer, but dashed through the 
crowd. Ina minute his boat was afloat, and accompa- 
nied by a solitary individual—for but one fisherman, 
and he under great obligations to the young man, 
could be persuaded to risk his life with the lover—he set 
forth. The boat rose gallantly on the waves, shaking 
like a duck the spray from her sides, and for a few 
minutes was seen momently cutting the outline of the 
gloomy sky as she attained the summit of the billow : 
then she gradually passed into the darkness and was 
seen no more. 

For more than an hour the crowd remained on the 
beach, almost incredulous of the lover’s success, and yet 
lingering in the faint hope that he might return with his 
precious freight. That he had the good wishes_of all 
was evident from the eagerness with which ino 
their eyes into the gloom to see if he was returning, and 
from the audible prayers for his success which were 
breathed by more than one of the women. Apart from 
the general crowd stood the fisherman whom the miser 
had last appealed to, surrounded by a few kindred spirits 
who were discussing with him the chances of the young 
man’s return. 2 

“Tt was madness to attempt it,” said the fisherman, 
“but when I found he would go I insisted that he should 
make his conditions with the old man before he ventured, 
for, you see, if his daughter was once restored to the 
usurer’s arms, mighty little gratitude would he have for 
her preserver, and Harry would stand as poor a chance 
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HERBERT MOULTRIE. 


as ever. Between us, I believe she thought as much of 
the young man as he did of her, and if her father sent her 

“away, and I more than suspect, to drive Harry Martin 
from her thoughts, her present danger looks something 
like the retribution of a higher power as a punishment 
for his conduct. But hark, was not that a hallo?” 

Every eye was turned seaward, in which direction 
the fisherman had indicated that he heard the hail; but 
nothing could be seen except the white foam of. the 
breakers in the foreground, and the lowering clouds be- 
hind forming a choatic mass of darkness. Nor was 
any sound save that of the roaring tempest borne to the 
ear. 

“ Hark!” at length said one, “there it is again.” 

Every one listened, and now a hallo was heard faintly 
from the thick gloom seaward. One of the fishermen 
shouted, and a reply was distinctly caught in the lull 
of the tempest. A few moments of breathless suspense 
followed, during which every eye was strained to the 
utmost. 

“ There it is—there it is,” at length cried one, “ see— 
just rising on yonder wave !” 

“T see it,” shouted one. 

“Here they come, huzza!—a miracle, a miracle—ah! 
how gallantly she breasts the surge,” were the exclama- 
tions that followed from the crowd. 

All rushed to the edge of the surf. But now the fear 
arose that the boat would be swamped in the breakers, 
and many a heart trembled as she rose and fell fright- 
fully on the surge, showers of spray flying over her, and 
the water continually pouring into her sides. The crowd 
watched her struggles with silent awe. 

A few minutes removed all doubt, and saw the hardy 
crew and their lovely freight safely landed on the beach. 
The miser had started from his seat at the first intima- 
tion of the approaching boat, and stood tremblingly 
gazing at her as she buffetted the waves; and no sooner 
did she touch the ground than he rushed into the reti- 
ting surf, and clasping his daughter frantically, hung 
around her so that the fishermen were forced to carry 
both together to the dry land. There they would have 
separated the two for a.moment, but when they spoke to 
the old man they found that he was lifeless. ‘The emo- 
tion of the last two hours had been too much for his 
enfeebled frame, and he had died in the revulsion from 
despair to joy. 

The good folks of that seaboard village can yet tell 
you how, after the accustomed period of mourning had 
passed, the miser’s daughter gave her hand to Harry 
Martin, who received with her a fortune, whose extent 
even the most sanguine confessed to be beyond their 
expectations. But this was the least part of the trea- 
sure brought him by his wife; and in her virtues he had 
ample recompense for the long years of opposition on 
the part of her parent. 





HERBERT MOULTRIE. 
RY JOUN TOMLIN. 


In that part of Williamsburgh district which is washed 
by the waters of the Santee, there lived, toward the close 
of the last century, the last scion of an ancient family, 
of the name of Moultrie. .At eighteen, having received 
an education suited to his high pretensions, he resolved 
to travel, and accordingly visited the courts of St. James 
and Versailles, where he learnt their vices, but caught 
none of their virtues. He associated with the gay and 
infidel Voltaire, and subsequently with D’ Alembert and 
Robespierre, and at length returned home utterly de- 
praved in principle, deceitful, revengeful, and with his 
natural savage cruelty sharpened by the massacres of 
the French Revolution. 

Living in a district of country but sparsely settled, 
and most of whose inhabitants were poor, there exigted 
little communication between him and his neig) 

If any accidental intercourse was brought about 

soon broken off in disgust at the disposition of the f 
He seemed indeed to possess a heart callous to 
human sympathy. In a year of scarcity, when the 
poor around were starving for bread, he mocked them 
by the sight of his closed granaries; and one poor 
woman, a widow with an only daughter, who had 
incurred his hatred by the indignation with which she 
repelled his advances to her child, having ventured on 
her knees to beg for a few days sustenance for herself 
and her famishing child, was spurned from his presence 
and fell a corpse at the th Id of the door over which 
her aged limbs were totte What wonder that Her- 
bert Moultrie was shunned by the poor! 

The only family in the neighborhood he stooped to 
associate with was that of Gideon Witherspoon, whose 
wealth and high descent made him the equal of Herbert 
Moultrie, even in the eyes of the haughty planter him- 
self. Although the disposition of Mr. Witherspoon was 
the very reverse of that of Moultrie, an apparent good 
understanding existed between them. The former was 
a prominent member of church, and though he was 
ignorant of Moultrie’s more flagrant wickedness, he 
knew the young man to be an infidel, and was anxious 
to convince him of his error. The visiter listened and 
argued, and finally pretended to be convinced. He even 
went so far as to consent to become a member of the 
visible church. But this sudden change did not pass 
unnoticed in his more immediate neighborhood, and 
more than one was found secretly to whisper that under 
it was concealed some fell design. The young convert 
now became a constant visiter at the house of Mr. 
Witherspoon, and perhaps the riddle was explained by 
the return, about this time, of the old man’s daughter 
from boarding school. 
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Isabella Witherspoon had been, as she ever continued 
to be, the most virtuous of her sex. She was an only 
daughter. As the riches of her father were boundless, 
every desire of her heart had been freely gratified, yet 
without rendering her vain or selfish. Having lost her 
mother at an early period of her life, the first culture 
of her intellect necessarily devolved on a maiden aunt 
living in the city of Charleston. This good woman had 
not neglected her charge. She had early instilled into 
her mind the divine precepts of the gospel, and taught 
her those principles which should influence her after 
life. She was not virtuous from pride of character, or 
to keep the world from casting reproaches on her. She 
was virtuous only because the idol was beauteous and 
reverenced. Her literary education had not been ne- 
glected—for the various branches that were taught in 
the city she had thoroughly mastered. French, Spanish 
and Italian she read correctly and spoke fluently. In 
music she was a proficient. 

ter an absence of fifteen years she returned to the 
of her childhood. It was a beautiful evening in 
an, ere the trees had shed their foliage, or the 
ers had lost their perfume, that Isabella Wither- 
spoon reached her home. It was a day of jubilee 
in “Isabella’s Meadows,” as the old gentleman had 
thought proper to name his home. Every body wel- 
comed her back. The neighbors had severally expe- 
tienced her mother’s kindness—and the many little 
presents that Isabella had sent at various times to them, 
while she resided in the city, had transferred this love to 
the daughter. They expected to find in Isabella the kind 
benefactor they had ever known in the mother. Having 
found out from her fa’ the day he expected his 
daughter home, the neighbors had collected to welcome 
her back. The negroes too had left their fields to see 
once more the offspring of their master. As soon there- 
fore as Isabella’s carriage had bounded into the avenue 
a shout of welcome rose up from the assembled servants. 
She arrived—gave to each a token of love—and was 
made sole mistress of the “ Meadows.” 

Herbert Moultrie had also come to behold her return. 
He loved her from the first gaze, and jealousy took pos- 
session of his soul. Henry McCord, the young gentle- 
man who had attended Isabella and her aunt from the 
city, appeared to be the individual of whom he was 
jealous. Nothing could give him more pain than the 
attentions which McCord was paying to Isabella, and 
the deep interest she took in his remarks. “This spell 
must be broken, otherwise Isabella is lost to me,” he 
would often mutter to himself. Having a deep acquain- 
tance with human nature, he was enabled to conceal his 
own thoughts while discovering the most hidden springs 
of action in others. Having associated with the master 
spirits of the age, he had learnt the diplomatique finesse 
of concealing the emotions of his own bosom, while 
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detecting those influencing others. In a little while he 
had won the confidence of both Henry McCord and 
Isabella. He then learned that they. were betrothed, 
and deadly hatred of McCord from that moment took 
possession of him. He resolved yet to win Isabella, 
cost what it might. He formed his plan and long 
waited for an opportunity. At length one occurred. 

About two months after she had returned home, 
Moultrie and herself were walking in the avenue, (for 
Henry McCord had returned to Charleston to make pre- 
parations for his approaching nuptials with Isabella,) 
when Moultrie proposed to lengthen their walk to the 
river, then round by his own home, and back again. 
The innocent Isabella acceded to the proposition, as it - 
was a mild evening in the latter part of November. 
They wiled away the fleeting moments in desultory 
talk, until they had arrived in full view of Moultrie’s 
house. It was then his burning love overcame his pru- 
dence. Taking hold of her hand, while his own trem- 
bled with emotion, he poured forth his love in such fiery 
words that the maiden was startled; but recovering her- 
self she mildly reminded him of what, she said, he could 
not but know already, that she was affianced to another. 

“T have forborne long, but I can forbear no longer. 
Mine you must be,” was his reply, “mine in despite of 
your betrothal.” 

“This is strange language,” said Isabella, starting 
from him. 

“But hear me,” he said, following her, “and you 
will renounce all for my love,” and he accompanied his 
words with a threatening look, which filled the maiden 
with fear, Yet she answered firmly, 

“ Never—never !” 

“TI have sworn,” he replied, after a moment’s pause, 
during which he gazed sternly on the trembling girl, 
“bitterly sworn that you shall never wed Henry 
McCord, and I never break my oath. Discard him 
then, or this is your last hour,’ and he seized her arm. 
She shrieked and struggled; but when he sternly de- 
manded her answer, she replied firmly, 

“ May God pvwotect me, but never will I be yours.” 

He paused no longer, but raising her light form in 
his arms, bore her rapidly to the banks of the neighbor- 
ing Santee. In vain she struggled and shrieked, there 
was neither escape nor succor. When they had gained 
the bank, and stood above the whirling waves, Moultrie 
paused and said in the deep tones of passion, 

“Choose. Once more I give you a chance. Be 
mine ere you return home, or else you perish in this 
swelling tide. Choose.” 

Isabel lifted her eyes to Heaven and replied, 

“ Let the waters then be my grave.” 

“Your grave then be they,” said Moultrie, hoarse 
with rage, swaying her form in the air. There was a 
sullen plunge into the river; but, almost immediately 
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the report of a pistol was heard, and a young man sprang 
into the stream, and rescued the sinking girl. In a few 
minutes Isabella recovered to recognize in her rescuer, 
Henry McCord. But Moultrie had disappeared. 

It seems that Isabella’s lover had soon tired of 
Charleston, and sighed for the solitude of the “Mea- 
dows.” Arriving there a few moments after Isabella 
and Herbert Moultrie had left, and finding Mr. Wither- 
spoon had gone into the fields, he followed on in the 
footsteps of Isabella. Not overtaking her at the river, 
he concluded that.she and her companion had gone 
round by Moultrie’s, where there was a fine view of the 
Santee. Owing to the windings of the road, he had 
discovered no glimpses of those he sought, until a sud- 
den turn in the path brought him in full view of the 
river, where he beheld Isabella struggling in the arms 
of Herbert Moultrie. As he ran up he fired a pistol, 
without which he never travelled, at Moultrie. The 
ball struck home and the wounded man must have 
fallen into the river, for’ his corpse was found, some 
days after, miles below. 

A few months afterward Isabella became the wife of 
her rescuer. 


WITHERED VIOLETS. 


BY MRS. E. S. SWAIN. 


PERISHED flowers! perished flowers! to me ye are more fair 
Than radiant gems of Indian mines, the richest or the rare ; 
The sparkling diamond’s gliti'ring sheen, the ruby’s orient 
glow, 
The amethyst that mocks the skies no memories bestow. 
But ye pale, scentless as ye lie, without one tint of bloom, 
Are sybil leaves whose magic power the future can illume ; 
I gaze—the present it is not, the world with all its strife, 
The weariness, the vanities, the thousand ills of life, 
What are they now to me? escaped like a long prisoned bird 
I wander in a Paradise, where Love alone is heard! 
I look into those beaming eyes, words of impassioned tone 
Are gushing from the ardent heart I feel is all my own; 
These wild flowers gathered by his hand are twined within 
my hair, 
A coronal to deck the brow he thinks on earth most fair. 
How green the wood, how bright the sky, and list yon 
warbling bird, 
He sings as if his little heart with our own bliss was stirr’d : 
Blessing and blest, we ramble on like Eden’s happy pair, 
Youth, and first love’s enchanted dream, what glorious 
things ye are! 


Years, many years have passed since then, in life we meet 
no more! 

But what is life? Our being’s span—death shall the lost 
restore ; é 

Yes, by our spirit’s mutual faith—the trust—the hope is 
given 

Thro’ the dark portals of the grave to meet again in 
Heaven! 

Vox. IIl.—8 





AGNES; OR, THE PASTOR. 
BY MRS. MARY V. SPENCER. 
CHAPTER I, 


Tae sun was sinking behind the distant hills, shoot- 
ing long lines of light across the landscape, and dying 
the western firmament with gold, crimson, purple and 
green, as a young girl of exquisite beauty sat by the 
window of a lordly mansion in one of the loveliest dis- 
tricts of western New York. The scene before her was 
unrivalled for pictorial beauty—hills, vales and glitter- 
ing streamlets; woods and cultivated fields; villages and 
farm-houses were scattered over the prospect. Fasci- 
nated by the beauty of the landscape the young girl 
sat gazing on it until the sun had set, when she fell 
insensibly into a reverie, with her head supported by 
her fair small hand. She was aroused, long after twi- 
light had gathered around, by a familiar touch on her 
shoulder. 

«“ Agnes! and musing,” said a woman’s voice 
surprise, “Ah! I see it all—your heart, that has la 
at love hitherto, has been touched—you were thinking 
Clarence.” 

The blood rushed to the temples of the musing girl, 
but when her companion ceased, every trace of her 
embarrassment had subsided, and she replied gaily— 

“Of Clarence Morton indeed!” and a slight scorn 
curled her lip. 

“Of Clarence Morton indeed !” retorted her compa- 
nion in accents of still greater surprise, “ why, Agnes, 
how long has it been since you have learned to speak of 
him with scorn? Half yougfriends believe you engaged, 
and the other half were certain that your accepting him 
for a partner at my wedding, foreshadowed your betrothal, 
The wedding is over—he has been more attentive than 


ever—and you, you yourself, you little hypocrite, have 


been all smiles;—yet now, when I name him as the 
cause of your reverie, you speak of him with scorn. 
Yet it is ever so with our sex. You love Clarence 
Morton.” 

The cheek of the fair girl crimsoned, but only faintly, 
and she shook her head. Her companion. regarded her 
intensely for a moment, and musing for awhile, said— 

“ But to drop this subject, how did you like our young 
pastor? Did you mark how earnest was his manner 
during the ceremony? What fine eyes he has!” 

Mrs. Westcott—for that was the name of Agnes Ben- 
son’s friend—had kept her eye on the face of her com-_ 
panion, and saw that, at the first mention of the young . 
pastor’s name, the blood rushed in torrents again to the 
brow of Agnes. 

“JT am then right in my hasty guess,” said Mrs. West- 
cott to herself, “nor do I wonder. Our young pastor is 
just such a one as Agnes’ imagination could be fasci- 
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nated with. Often, in our girlish dreams, have I heard 
her picture a character like his as one that she should 
seek for ere she surrendered lier heart. Yet Agnes is 
proud and ambitious—she can gratify neither passion if 
she marries the humble village pastor. Clarence Morton 
is rich and distinguished. There will be a struggle yet 
for the mastery in my fair cousin’s breast.” 

So mused Mrs. Westcott, during the short interval 
that elapsed before Agnes replied, and when the fair girl 
answered, the keen observation of her companion detected 
the effort to speak composedly. 

“ He certainly has fine eyes,” said Agnes, “ and made 
:, me feel more solemn than I have done for a long while, 
heigho! I suppose he is just in orders, and tries his 
best,” and she laughed with a low, gay laugh, and rose 
from her seat. The reproving eyes of her companion 
again called the blush to her cheek. 

“ Agnes!” she said, “this is trifling with a solemn 
subject,” and Agnes stood abashed. Her companion had 
read her heart and continued, “ Mr. Newton is a truly 
ious man, and as incapable of acting a part, which your 
imply, as you are, in your better mood, of ridicu- 
“Ting sacred things. But come,” she said, as the tears 

gathered into the eyes of Agnes, “I see you are heartily 
sorry for what you have said, so let us descend into the 
parlor.” 

Agnes wasa gay, self-willed, witty and beautiful crea- 
ture, who would have been spoiled by flattery, had she 
not possessed a naturally good heart, and a more than 
usual amount of intellect. She was proud and ambi- 
tious, however, and had long trifled with a crowd of 
suitors. Among these Clarence Morton was the most 
conspicuous, both on account of his riches and birth. 
But he was not the one to pivate the imagination of 
ashigh-souled girl like Agnes, and so there had long been 
» a straggle in her breast between the nobler and more 
rthly portions of it. Her love of power whispered to 
er to accept her wealthy suitor: her heart told her that 
she could not love, and therefore ought not to wed him. 

A decision had been postponed notwithstanding the 
anxiety of her lover to bring his fate to a crisis; and 
just at the time when her betier nature was giving up 
the contest, and he began to hope, she had met Mr. 
Newton, the new pastor, whom she had seen for the 
first time, when he officiated at the wedding of her 
friend. This occurrence had taken place the day pre- 
ceding that on which we introduced her to our readers, 
His calm, deep eyes—his broad, powerful brow—the 
unaffected sweetness and dignity of his manner had 
‘awakened an interest toward him in the bosom of 
* Agnes at once strange and delightful. Ever since, with 






















scarcely a moment’s intermission, he had been present 
to her thoughts. And yet, when Mrs. Westcott dis- 
covered her in a reverie, she strove to conceal her feel- 
ings in the way we have shewn. Strange perversity ! 
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CHAPTER It. 


A rew days after this the young pastor made a 
morning call at Mrs. Westcott’s, and lingered alone in 
conversation with Agnes for more than an hour. His 
apparent interest in her made her heart thrill with inde- 
finable emotions. He was still there when the carriage 
of Clarence Morton drove up to the door, and then Agnes 
remembered that she had made an engagement to accom- 
pany him in a drive, a fact she had hitherto forgotten in 
the charm of the young pastor’s conversation. When 
seated in the vehicle, and the excitement of starting 
passed, she could not help contrasting her present with 
her late companion ; and Clarence Morton sank immea- 
surably by the comparison. Instead of the genius which 
characterized the conversation of the minister, she found 
in Clarence Morton nothing but the dull common-places 
of an ordinary mind; and as Agnes felt little inclination to 
talk in such a strain they soon fell into a silence which 
continued until the drive was over, when Agnes retired 
to her room vexed that her morning téte-d-téte with 
the young pastor had been interrupted. Sitting down, 
with her bonnet still on, and her shawl only partially 
thrown off, she recalled all that he had said, and as 
she saw in memory his fine eyes again fixed enthu- 
siastically on her, her-bosom heaved, and she felt her 
cheek burn. Could there be any danger in the inte- 
rest she felt in him? was the question she asked herself, 
and shrunk from answering, satisfied with the pleasure 
of dwelling on his image, without looking at the conse- 
quences. 

The visits of the young paster to Mrs. Westcott’s 
soon grew frequent, and began to be the talk of the 
parish. Many were the speculations hazarded as to the 
probability of his winning Agnes; and not a few who 
sneered most at her for countenancing a suitor, so poor 
in this world’s goods, envied her the attentions of one 
so gifted in intellect, and so winning in manners. 
Clarence Morton, meantime, continued his visits, but 
to the eye of an acute observer he was manifestly losing 
ground. Indeed Agnes was on the point of giving her- 
self up wholly to the seductive influence of the young 
pastor’s society when an incident occurred which placed 
Clarence Morton again in the ascendant. 

There was a large party, about this time, given in 
the neighborhood, and Agnes, flattered and admired by 
all, shone the star of the evening. To a mind like her’s 
there was a fascination in this universal homage almost 
irresistable, and she yielded herself to the influence of 
the hour, forgetful of many a resolution which she had 
formed when in the presence of the young pastor. Her 
gay wit soon drew around her. a crowd of admirers, 
among whom was one with whom she had been charged 
with flirting. He had been of late attentive to another, 
who, for more than one reason, was disliked by Agnes. 
Flushed with her triumphs, she resolved to detach him 
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from, her rival. 


A few words, aptly introduced, fixed 
him in her train for the evening, and though, more than 
once, her conscience asked her if this was right, she 
hurried on regardless of aught but piquing her rival. 
She succeeded ; but when, toward the latter end of the 
evening, having retired into a conservatory for a mo- 
ment’s rest, she overheard the following conversation, 
her feelings of insulted pride can be scarcely imagined. 
The voices were those of two persons outside screened 
from sight by the foliage. 

“ Did you see how Agnes Benson to-night was flirting 
with Mr. Hawke? It’s a shame to trifle so with any 
one—I wonder what the young pastor would think of it 
if he knew it.” 

“You mean what would Clarence Morton think,” 
said another voice, “for, let them say what they will, 
Miss Benson is only flirting with the minister, and Mr. 
Morton is the right one after all. Every body knows 
how proud she is, and do you think she would sacrifice 
an equipage and all that wealth can afford, to be the wife 
of a poor country minister? No—no, she is a coquette, 
and vain—she loves shew, and has always courted luxury 
—and she’ll be Mrs. Clarence Morton yet.” 

The voices passed on, but Agnes was the prey to con- 
flicting feelings. And was it indeed true that she was 
thought to be trifling with the young pastor?) Oh! no, 
she repelled the thought. But could she submit to 
poverty, and the life of self-denial expected in a minis- 
ter’s wife—could she indeed give up luxury, and sink 
into comparative obscurity? Her decision was hastened 
by again overhearing the same voices, as the persons 
returned. 

“No, I tell you it would be the greatest folly in the 
world,” said one, as if continuing the conversation, “she 
will not entertain the idea. Think of Agnes Benson 
changed into a minister’s wife, wearing the plainest of 
all plain bonnets, and marching into church at the head 
of the Sunday School. And she is to do this, you say, 
when she can become Mrs. Clarence Morton, and out- 
shine every body in the splendor of her equipage, the 
costliness of her dress, and the variety of her entertain- 
ments.” 

«“T confess,” repeated the other voice, “I did not think 
of all this; and I agree with you that it would be madness 
for her to make such sacrifices.” 

“To be sure it would. She would well deserve the 
obscurity into which she would sink.” 

The voices again passed out of hearing, but the mind 
of Agnes was made up. 

“They are right—I cannot become the wife of the 
young pastor. And after all,” she continued, shaking 
off a sigh and affecting to laugh, “love is but a name, 
and Clarence Morton will make a very respectable hus- 
band.” 

Ah! Alice Benson. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Tax gossips of the neighborhood were, before a 
fortnight, in possession of the intelligence that Agnes 
Benson had accepted Clarence Morton. Those who 
had predicted such a result praised her judgment, and 
felicitated themselves on their penetration, while others, 
who had said that she would yet marry the young pastor, 
shook their heads and remarked that no good would come 
of it. The young pastor himself was never known to 
allude to the subject, nor-had any one perceived the 
least trace of emotion in him when the engagement 
happened to be mentioned in his presence; but his 
housekeeper told one of her friends confidentially, and 
so it spread throughout the village, that her master of 
late had spent the nights in walking the floor, and that 
his appetite had left him altogether. 

Agnes, meanwhile, seemed to have banished every 
thought of him from her mind; and if conscience ever 
reproached her for her conduct toward him, she. soon 
stifled its upbraidings. As the destined bride of Clarence 
Morton, she now received attentions from quarters even 
where it had been denied to her before; for there were 
a few in the neighborhood who rendered no homage to 
any thing but wealth. Her days were passed amid 
continual flattery, and she was already a far different 
creature from the Agnes whom Mrs. Westcott had con- 
versed with in the beginning of our tale. That lady 
saw with regret the change, but was wisely silent. 

The wedding day was rapidly approaching, and Agnes 
was already the envy of the neighborhood, when she 
suddenly fell ill, and, in a few days, it was rumored 
about that she had caught the small pox. She soon 
grew worse, so that her life was despaired of, and though 
finally she was declared to be convalescent, it was said 
that her beauty was gone. Many were the speculations 
now afloat respecting the effect this would have on Cla- 
rence Morton, for all knew that the beauty of Agnes had 
been one of his chief motives for secking the union. 
He wished a handsome woman to exhibit as his wife, 
and therefore he had been persevering in his efforts 
to secure one so celebrated for her loveliness. But would 
he be faithful now when her personal charms were 
gone? In answer to this question it was said that his — 
carriage had been seen at the door of the invalid daily ; 
but, on closer inquiry, it appeared that this had been 
only during the first few days of her illness. When 
her disease was known certainly to be the small pox, he 
had, it was found, left the vicinity, and was now travel- 
ling. The suspicions growing out of this knowledge 
were soon reduced to certainty, by the intelligence 
that his engagement with Agnes was broken off. If 
any doubted, their doubts were put to rest, before two 
months, by the marriage of Clarence Morton to a cele- 
brated belle of one of the northern cities. 

A week after the receipt of this intelligence Agnes 











appeared at church, so altered and seemingly broken 
down in spirits that, despite her folly, she elicited 
general pity in her behalf. But her voice was now 
heard in the responses for the first time, and it was said 
to be far sweeter, because more subdued, than when she 
was in the heyday of her beauty. She was seen to weep 
during the sermon, and at its close stole from the church 
as if anxious to escape notice. Every body said how 
changed she was. 

And changed she was indeed, though in other things 
than was supposed. ‘The first intimation of the nature 
of her disease was a stunning blow, and for days she 
tossed on her pillow the victim of rebuked vanity and 
ambition. The coldness of her lover, and his speedy 
desertion of her, woke her to a true sense of her own 
folly, and she thought with pain of the love of the 
young pastor which she had thrown away. ‘The danger 
which soon threatened her life brought him to her bed- 
side, but she dared not, at first, look on the face of him 
she had wronged. He never, however, by look or word 
reminded her of the injury she had done him. His 
ministrations recalled her to a sense of her condition, 
and she became truly penitent. Her vanity had been 
deeply humbled—the staff she leaned on was broken— 
and now her better nature made itself. heard. When 
she rose from that sick bed she was an altered being; 





and she heard without any feeling but that of forgive- |: 


ness of the marriage of Clarence Morton. 

Agnes was no more the flattered belle, for with her loss 
of beauty her admirers disappeared. She went little out 
into society ; but those who still sought her acquaintance 
said that the sweetness of manner she now possessed 
made ample amends for her departed loveliness. The 
young pastor perhaps thought so too, for his visits be- 
came so frequent that they attracted attention, and again 
it was rumored that he and Agnes were engaged. But 
the matter went no further, and when a whole year 
passed, the gossips of the village were certain that they 
had been mistaken. 

Even Agnes, at first, had begun to entertain hopes 
which she dared hardly whisper to herself; for now that 
she saw her late conduct in its true light, her old interest 
in the young pastor returned with tenfold force. And 
indeed there was at times in his look a something which 
reminded her of former days, and, in addressing her, his 
voice would often sink to a tone that made her heart 
beat quick with delicious emotion. But she, too, saw 
that she had been wrong, and with tears gave up this, 
her last hope. But she bowed meekly to her lot, for she 


felt that her punishment was deserved. 

One day she was sitting alone when the young pastor 
entered. He took a seat beside her, and insensibly they 
glided into a conversation, which partook more of those 
of old than any they had held together since her illness. 
There was a feeling in the tone of her visiter that more 
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Perhaps he noticed 
it, for at length he took her hand. She trembled vio- 
lently, while he said, 

“ Agnes—Miss Benson, your demeanor to-day inspires 


than once made Agnes look down. 


me with hope. I have long secretly loved you; for, from 
our first meeting, I saw that you had many of the noblest 
qualities of your sex. For awhile indeed I believed, and 
not without cause, that these traits were the victims of 
your vanity. But God ordered that you should awake 
to. your folly, and a reformation began, whose progress 
I watched at first with trembling, but at length with joy. 
For nearly a year I have avoided you lest my feelings 
might bias my judgment; but I now am assured that 
you are a changed creature, and one in whom I can 
entrust my happiness, if indeed you will consent to be 
mine. I have spoken frankly, but I am a Christian 
minister, and I feel it is your due to know all.” 

Agnes had hid her face in her hands, and controlled 
her emotion until he ceased; but now she burst into 
tears and fell upon his shoulder. And when he im- 
printed his first kiss holily on her brow she felt what joy 
it would be to devote her life to him. 


THE WREATH. 
FROM THE GERMAN. 


A LITTLE girl was gathering flowers 
Along the colored meadow bright, 

When came from out the green-wood shade 
A lady like the light. 


And smiling, near the girl she drew; 
She wound a wreath around her hair; 

“It blooms not now, but it will bloom, 
Oh! keep it ever there!” 


And, as the little girl grew up, 
Unfolding, like the loveliest rose, 
And tender tears her cheeks bedewed, 

Buds struggled to disclose. 


And, when around her bridegroom’s neck, 
Her soft and lily arms were flung, 

Oh! show of wonder and delight, 
To perfect flowers they sprung! 


Soon, cradled on the mother’s heart, 
. A smiling little baby lay ; 
Then, golden fruit, along the wreath, 
Shone with a dazzling ray. ! 


And, when bowed down with load of years, 
Alas! she felt life’s lonely grief 

Still waved around her whitened hair, 
A yellow harvest leaf. 


Borne to her final resting-place, 
Even then her wondrous wreath she wore; 
A miracle was then beheld; 


Both fruit and flowers it bore; ALGERNON. 
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THE TRIFLER. 
BY ELLEN ASHTON. 


“TI wearp yesterday that you were engaged to Eveline 
Valliere, and to-day I hear that you are to marry Sophy 
Greene. Which report is true?” said Edgar Thomas 
to his friend Harry Colbert, and taking his cigar from 
his mouth, he suffered the smoke to curl slowly to the 
ceiling, gazing meantime on the face of his friend. 

“The fact is,” said Harry, throwing himself back in 
his chair, “I am engaged to neither’—and then he 
paused. 

“ But you are very attentive to Sophy, and those who 
go in Miss Valliere’s set say you are devoted to her,” 
and again the speaker’s eye was fixed inquiringly on 
Harry, who looked down momently disconcerted. 

“ Why the truth is,” he said, looking up, “I am a 
little in love with both the ladies, and so can’t make up 
my mind to marry either, lest I should lose the other. 
I wish the good qualities of both were combined in one: 
then I should soon decide. Miss Valliere is amiable, 
pretty and rich, and so far forth is just what I want; 
but she has no wit, and would never be a wife to 
make one proud of abroad. Sophy is poor, and without 
Eveline’s fine figure, though, perhaps, with a prettier, 
certainly with a more intellectual looking face. Then 
she has a fine wit, and is decidedly a girl of talent. 
With a little tact she might be made a perfectly fas- 
cinating creature. I don’t say which has the most 
womanly heart—I suppose either could love deeply 
enough,” and here the speaker adjusted his collar. 
“ When I am with Sophy I am in love with her, but 
when I see Miss Valliere, and think of her fortune, I can- 
not resist paying her attention. I had gone pretty far 
with Eveline, before I met Miss Greene; but since then I 
have been more careful, and, I confess, am often puzzled 
how to decide. If Eveline had Sophy’s intellect, or Sophy 
had Eveline’s fortune, I should propose to-morrow ; but 
the fates have ordered it otherwise, and so—poor dog 
that I am—I must wait events, and trust, as Napoleon 
said, to my destiny.” 

“Did you ever commit yourself to Miss Valliere ?” 
said his companion, after a pause. 

“Not exactly,” answered Harry, slowly and doubt- 
fully, “to be sure I did, at one time, pay her conside- 
rable attention, but then, you know, a pretty girl is 
used to such things, and, if she has sense, never thinks 
you serious unless you make love in words. Now I 
never did that exactly, and in that I’m lucky, though I 
do confess to sundry sentimental walks, and sly atten- 
tions when the old folks were away—you understand, 
just enough to keep her thinking of me sufficiently to 
ensure success if I should, at any time, make up my 
mind to marry her. I begin to think lately I ought to 
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back out, and I am not half so attentive as I once was; 
for, the fact is, since I met Sophy Greene I have felt 
that Miss Valliere is not exactly the girl to suit me as a 
wife. I wish something more spicy and intellectual, 
something not to be ashamed of in the society of people 
of talent. I wish the gods had given Sophy a fortune ; 
for—confound it—I’m too poor, like most young physi- 
cians, to wed a portionless wife.” 

Harry Colbert had frankly explained the difficulty in 
which he had involved himéelf; but he had not told the 
whole truth; for his attentions to both girls had been 
assiduous and devoted, and of such a character as to 
leave no doubt on their minds of the serious nature of 
his attentions. Moving in different sets, in opposite 
sections of a large city, each was ignorant of his atten- 
tions to her rival; and thus, for several months, he had 
carried on his deception undetected. He had already 
wooed and won Eveline Valliere, though he had never 
told his love in words, before he met Sophy Greene: 
from that hour his heart had-been divided, and the con- ~ 
flict in his breast had raged with increasing force 
daily. Interest, and perhaps some little remaining 
conscience urged him to marry Eveline; while, if he 
had consulted only his feelings, he would have wedded 
Sophy. 

“ But,” said his friend, after an embarrassing silence 
of some minutes, “do you not think sometimes that you 
may have won the affections of both ?” 

“TI never proposed to either,” replied Harry, staring at 
his companion. 

“But does a lady never place her affections on a 
gentleman until he proposes in form? Is there no such 
thing as winning a lady by looks and tones, which, 
though not explicit in one sense, are susceptible of but 
a single definition ?” asked his friend searchingly. 

“Oh! perhaps sometimes girls do lose their hearts 
thus; but it’s only when they know nothing of the 
world. Gentlemen will be attentive to the ladies, and 
so—and so—” 

“And so sometimes a heart will be broken by 
the criminal coquetry of our sex,” indignantly inter- 
rupted the other. There was a pause, during which 
Harry regarded his friend in surprise. At length he 
spoke. 

“ Why, really, you look at the subject too warmly ; 
but calm your fears; neither Sophy nor Miss Valliere 
will break their hearts for me, thank heaven! If either 
is at all smitten,” and he complacently puffed the smoke 
slowly from his mouth, “she would never be the worse 
of it, even if I shouldn’t marry her—a mere preference, 
nothing more, believe me!” 

“ Well, I hope so,” said his companion, and here the 
conversation ceased. 

Days and weeks passed, and still Harry was torn 
by conflicting emotions, one while inclined toward the 
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heiress, and another while yielding to the fascinations 
of her rival. Often, during this period, his conscience 
reproached him for his conduct to Eveline, and he 
resolved to forget Sophy; but again he yielded to the 
temptation and neglected his first love. He could no 
longer conceal from himself that Miss Valliere loved 
him, since her every look and action when in his pre- 
sence, and her despondency at his absence and neglect, 
revealed it. His heart smote him, when he thought 
this was his- work; but, he asked himself, ought he to 
wed one whom he did not love? Should he sacrifice 
happiness with Sophy, who had an intellect to sympa- 
thize with him, for indifference with Eveline? He did 
not remember, when he thus reasoned with himself, that 
he had, at one time, thought Miss Valliere better. fitted 
for a wife, by her gentleness and unreserved devotion, 
than one of a more brilliant but less amiable character. 
He forgot, too, that her affections had been yielded 
slowly, and only in return for the most ceaseless atten- 
tions. But, like too many of his sex, he tired of an 
object when won. 

But the struggle at length was terminated, and, with 
the fickleness which characterized his conduct, termi- 
nated in favor of the newer object of his love. He 
resolved to cease visiting Eveline, and devote himself 
wholly to Miss Greene. His visits accordingly increased 
in frequency at her house ; and he soon became satisfied 
that her attentions to him were more marked than those 
she bestowed on other young men. Thus encouraged 
he did not hesitate to declare himself one evening when 
a favorable opportunity presented. 

Sophy listened to his ardent protestations with a 
burning cheek and a beating bosom; but, when he 
ceased, she slowly raised her eyes from the ground, and 
said, é 

“Before I can consent to become your wife, will 
you answer me one question?” and fixing her eyes 
searchingly on his face, though her cheek crimsoned 
deeper as she did it, she asked, “do you know Eveline 
Valliere ?” 

Had a spectre started up before him, Harry would 
not have looked more aghast. What could she mean? 
Had she heard of his attentions to and his desertion of 
Miss Valliere? Did she resent the latter?—or had she 
merely learned the former, and wished to solve her 
doubts before answering? This last idea was the most 
flattering, and therefore the one adopted. He smiled as 
he replied, 

“Yes! I once knew a lady of that name.” 

« Once knew her,” said Sophy, with marked emphasis, 
“and do you know her no longer?” 

“T can scarcely say I do,” said Harry, his embarrass- 
ment returning at the decided manner of his questioner. 
«But. she has long forgotten me, and I have ceased 

visiting there.” 
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“There needed but this baseness,” said Sophy, rising, 
with flashing eyes, the whole expression of her face 
changing to indignant scorn, “to make you as con- 
temptible in my eyes, as you were before criminal. 
Know, false and fickle man, that I have heard the 
whole history of your acquaintance with Miss Valliere 
—how, by slow and winning attentions, you possessed 
yourself of her heart—how, when you met another who, 
for the time, pleased your selfish nature better, you be- 
came attentive to this new acquaintance—and how, not- 
withstanding you knew the love Miss Valliere bore for 
you, you at length left her to pine in despondency, until 
her life is now despaired of by her friends. And yet 
you come here and dare. to insult me with an offer of 
your love,” she spoke this word with bitter scorn— 
“you! the almost murderer of one woman, and the 
wronger thereby of our whole sex. Ay! more—you 
hesitated long because, forsooth, I was too poor, as if 
love, that holy sentiment, of which such wretches as you 
can know nothing, was to be profaned by base thoughts 
of lucre! I tell you, Harry Colbert, I have known all 
this for weeks, and have waited patiently for this hour, 
stooping to a deception which I despise, that I might 
revenge my sex at the last. -You seek a woman’s love! 
—why, you know no more of that pure sentiment than 
the meanest hind that crouches at his master’s whip. 
A true woman scorns the hand of a man like you, who, 
for the gratification of a petty vanity, or of his own sel- 
fishness, would desert a heart that he had won. The 
time was when I might have loved vou, but it was when 
I thought your heart noble. I now. see its baseness, 
duplicity, and littleness, and, bad as you are, I cannot 
hate you from very scorn. Go! and go, knowing this, 
that a woman can avenge her sex even at the cost of so 
petty a lover as yourself.” 

The withering contempt with which these last words 
were spoken was the last drop in the cup of the lover’s 
shame. While Sophy continued speaking he had stood 
abashed before her, not daring to lift his eyes but once 
to her face, and then the indignant flash of her eyes, 
and the bitter mockery on her lip were no tempation for 
him to repeat the experiment. And when she ceased, 
he rose and almost rushed from the room, too utterly 
confounded to reply, though boiling with rage and 
shame. He reached his room in a tempest of emotions 
indescribable. But his passion was too high to allow 
him to see the justice of his fate. 

“Curse the girl!” was his first exclamation, “she 
raved like a Pythoness—but why did I not retort scorn 
for scorn? To refuse me, when she is not worth a 
cent, and all because of Eveline,” and he breathed a 
malediction on her as the cause of his discomfiture, and 
with bitter exclamations strode to and fro his room. 

Gradually, however, his passion calmed itself, and a 
desire for revenge possessed his mind. But how should 















he be revenged? Should he woo and win some other 
lady at once, or go back to Miss Valliere and secure 
her? After pondering long, he determined on the 
latter course. 

“Yes!” he said, “if I marry Eveline, to whom it is 
known I have been attentive, this termagant will never 
dare to tell of my proposal, for we had no witnesses, and 
no one will believe her, if it should be announced soon, 
say to-morrow or next day at furthest, that I am engaged 
to the heiress. She loves me no doubt—there this vixen 
was right—and will be glad to accept me. I will de- 
spatch a note at once. A little dissimulation to conceal 
the cause of my late neglect, a little penitence adroitly 
thrown in, and a little ardor will win a favorable answer, 
or I know nothing of the trusting nature of Eveline Val- 
liere.” 

The proposal was written and sent; but the next day, 
and the next, and a whole week passed without an 
answer. Harry began to repent of his precipitancy, and 
wish that he had never seen either Eveline or Sophy. 
But at length came the long looked for reply. He 
opened it with renewed hopes, which, however, were 
crushed on its perusal. The answer was short and 
cold, and contained a refusal couched in terms which 
forbade a second attempt. “Miss Valliere,” the note 
ended with saying, “declined all further acquaintance 
with Mr. Colbert.” 

Stung to the quick, the rejected lover vented his rage 
on both the women he had abused, and determined yet 
to avenge himself by a speedy marriage. But he soon 
found that his conduct was known in society, though 
not from any thing which Eveline or Sophy had said, 
but from rumors originating probably with their relatives, 
and gaining strength from what had been observed in 
Harry’sconduct. At length the tide of scorn and rebuke 
became so strong that he left the city and removed to 
another section of the country. 

Harry never knew the struggle in Eveline’s heart, 
nor the noble firmness with which she conquered it. 
His letter reached her on a sick bed, where she had 
been laid by his perfidy, but, though her weak heart 
pleaded for him, her convictions of what was right pre- 
vailed, and she rejected him, because she felt that she 
could never find happiness with one so base, fickle and 
selfish. Both she and Sophy Greene lived to love truly 
and worthily, and the friendship began by their mutual 
disappointment, was cemented by intimacy, and endured 
through long and happy lives. 

As for Harry he carried with him his own punish- 
ment. Providence rarely interferes in the affairs of 
ordinary life, except by enslaving us with our evil 
habits, and thus making us work on ourselves our own 
retribution. These habits Harry carried with him, nor 
could he shake them off. His character soon became 
as well known in his new residence as in the city he 
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had left. At length, however, he married, but as he 
wedded without love he lived without happiness. Well 
were his victims avenged on Tax Tririer. 
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THE EVENING LAND. 


BY T. H. CHIVERS, M, D. 






Ou! come, gentle lady, come dwell with me, 
In that isle of Eden afar, 
Where our home shal] be by the summer sea, 
In the light of the Western Star, 
As the night wind longs for the coming moon, 
Which ascends from the eastern sea, 
Or the Hart for the cooling streams of noon— 
Does my soul in its love for thee! 
Then follow Love's folding star, _ 
Far, far to that sunnier strand, 
Where Peace.comes down from herlight afar 
On the Eventne Lanp. 











Oh! haste, for thy love will meet thee soon 
In the light of an April morn— 
Be as calm, dear one! as the first new moon 
From the old one lately born. *. 
We are going now where the turtle doves 
May be seen upon every tree— 
Where the young fawns mate in the Indian groves, 
As my spirit now mates with thee! 
Then follow Love's folding star, 
Far, far to that sunnier strand, 
Where Peace comes down from her light afar 
On the Evenine Lanp. 












As the pigeons fiy from the frozen north 
For the palms by the southern sea, 
So we go afar from our native earth 
To dwell where the people are free. 
As from cruel hawk flies the timid dove 
So from tyrants we now must flee, 
Where our souls may live ever free to love, id 
As the birds of that rich countree. : 
Then follow Love's folding star— 
Far, far to that sunnier strand, 
Where Peace comes down from her light afar 
On the Evenine Lanp, 


















EVENING. 


BY BENJAMIN L. FRY. 






Tae sun’s last smile of rosy light 
Is bright’ning o’er the mountain height, 
But soon that last enliv’ning ray 
In darker shades shall melt away. 

Hark! how fleetly— 
List! how sweetly 
The zephyr skims in gentle play; 
As soft as spirits in the air 
Treading to Paradise their way, 
Tuning their harps to music there. 




















THE PRAIRIES. 
5 ie 6. G. FOSTER. 

Hz who has never stood in the midst of an apparently 
illimitable prairie—an ocean of verdure, extending on 
every side as far as the eye can reach, and undulating 
in the breeze, where the outline meets and mingles with 
the sky—can form no possible conception of the effect 
of such a situation upon the mind, when experienced 
for the first time. At sea, when the eye takes in the 
wildering waste of waters, there is a feeling of security 
and superiority mingled with the sense of the sublime. 
The spectator is not a part of the scene. He feels that 
the waves are beneath him—and even entertains a sort 
of pride in the consciousness that man can convert the 
mighty element to his purposes. On the prairies the 
sensation is entirely different. The traveller feels as if 
it were the whole earth which is spread out before him, 
and over which he can only crawl, like a worm as he is. 
There is no sense of pride or power. -Separated entirely 


from the immensity of the scene, the mind sinks at once 


to the contemplation of its own littleness. 

If it be true that climate and the face of nature exert 
an influence upon the literature of a country, it is fair 
to conclude that a new and startling school will arise 
among the sons of the prairies—a school possessing all 
their nobleness, independence and energy, softened by 
the plastic touch of refinement and imagination. In 
the same degree that American enterprize, liberty and 
happiness have excteded even the dreams of the old 
philosophers and political economists, by the practical 
application of the abstract principles of right, so will 
her literature become superior to all that has gone before 
it. This may, perhaps, cause a smile; but when it is 


considered that'the science of government was supposed 1 


to have been carried to its utmost perfection before the 
United States sprung into existence, and that in half 
a century so rapid has been the development of her 
energies that the creeds and systems which had stood 
for thousands of years, are now crumbling and disap- 


‘pearing, like the banks of our own Father of Waters, 
which fall unnoticed into the mighty current, and are 


swept noiselessly away, until the very face and aspect 
are changed without the notice of the passing generation 
—it may well be supposed that, when we have com- 
pleted our grand political experiment, our minds, excited 
to full activity, and panting with success, will rush from 
the useful to the beautiful ; and that here will be erected 
temples to science, literature and the arts, as far surpas- 
sing the monuments of the nations of the Old World, 
as our political institutions overtop theirs. 

What will be the distinctive characteristics of the 
new literature? what is basis? its purpose !—its effect 
upon mankind? These are questions of the most 
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intense interest, and their consideration opens a wide 
field, broad and pathless as the prairies themselves, to 
the investigating mind. That they will be deeply 
imbued with the spirit of the age—uTILITY AND ME- 
LIORATION—is not for a moment to be doubted. The 
impulse to the infinite improvement of our physical and 
intellectual condition has been given, and nothing can 
check its onward progress. In all probability, the 
abstract beauty and harmony of the Ideal will be so 
modified and adapted as to become conformable to the 
practical interests of mankind. In short, all men will 
become poets and artists—at least in feeling—and vice 
will be loathed as a disgusting deformity. Those vague 
and misty dreams of universal perfection which haunted 
the soul of Socrates and his followers—which dimly 
flash across the pages of Kant and Jeremy Tartor, 
Bentuam and Sarrtex—will be fully developed and 
realized. Men will at length learn the great art of 
making their passions subservient to their emotions. 
That immortal aphorism of “the greatest good of the 
greatest number,” will be the guide of men’s actions; 
and the study of poetry and the fine arts will become 
their relaxation from necessary and healthful toil. Man, 
freed from the enervating influences of old superstitions, 
and the ridiculous formalities of a contracted education, 
will feel his soul expand with a more direct communion 
with nature. The electricity of an equal and perva- 
ding intelligence, which is the life-breath of the universe, 
will find a congenial fire within the bosoms of men, and 
human nature will become assimilated with the great 
moral phenomena of the material world, until the har- 
mony of perfection pervades all animate and inanimate 
creation. 

Thus I awake me from a half hour’s dreaming on the 
prairies. 


THE TALISMAN. 
INSCRIBED TO MISS W——. 
BY E. J. PORTER. 


Tue leaflets, gentle one, thou’st twined for me, 
Embalmed in memory’s treasure-urn, shall long 
Preserve the lovely hues, that silently 
Gleam o’er the spirit’s depths, waking to song 
The heart’s lone chords; the breathings of their bloom 
Shall scatter still sweet perfume wreaths as those 
That lingered o’er them, ere an hour of gloom 
Had bid their petals witheringly close; 
For ’mong the leaves a talisman is shining, 
That when the Autumn zephyrs softly weep 
Their last of requiems o’er the leaves’ declining, 
Unblighted still their loveliness shall keep, 
And waken passion-tones as soft as dear 
For thee, sweet one, whose mystic spells they wear. 
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